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Office of State Superintendent, 

Madison, Wis. , November 10, 1890. 

To His Excellency, William D. Hoard, 

Governor of Wisconsin: 
Sir: — I have the honor to submit herewith, as require^ 
by law, the Biennial Report of the Department of Public 
Instruction, which embraces the period beginning July 1, 
1888, and ending June 30, 1890. 
I am sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

JESSE B. THAYER, 
State Superintendent. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 



Office of State Superintendent, 

Madison, Wis., November 1, 1890. 
To the Legislature of Wisconsin: 

The fourth biennial report of the State Superintendent, 
herewith respectfully submitted, includes the general 
statistics relating to the public schools of the state for the 
period commencing July 1, 1888, and ending June 30, 1890. 

By section 3, of chapter 626, of the laws of 1889, there 
seems to be contemplated a division of the biennial report 
of the State Superintendent into two parts, one being 
known as a " condensed ^' report, for general distribution, 
and the other a complete or general report, which shall in- 
clude the usual statistical tables heretofore published as 
an appendix to the general report. Interpreting the law in 
this manner, the condensed report contains only summaries 
of the statistics for the period covered by the report, and 
such textual matter as is deemed indispensable for an in- 
telligent understanding of the condition of the various 
parts of our educational system, and an indication of the 
directions in which growth and improvements are desira- 
ble and practicable. Owing to the limits in space which 
this law imposes, only the briefest discussion of the many 
forms of public education can be presented. 

An attempt has been made in the general summary to 
present in condensed form the salient points of the statis- 
tics relating to enumeration, attendance, cost of schools, 
qualifications of teachers, etc. , in the entire state. As a mat- 
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ter of interest, a separate summary is made for the forty- 
three incorporated cities in the state which have distinct su- 
pervision by city superintendents. Summaries relating to 
Free High Schools, Normal Schools, and the University of 
Wisconsin, are also made separately, for each, and will be 
found instructive and suggestive. 

From the reports of the boards of visitors of Normal 
schools, for each of the past two years, one report for each 
school has been selected for publication. This is all that 
the space allotted to this report permitted. 

For the same reason special reports by county superin- 
tendents and proceedings in detail of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers' Association, are also omitted. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 



CENSUS STATISTICS. 

1888-89. 1889-90. 

Number between 4 and 20 residing in the slate June 80 . 577 , 1 23 592 , 755 

Number between 7 and 14 residing in the state June 30 . 284 , 236 294 , 950 
Number between 7 and 14 who attended public school 

12 weeks or more 210,057 225,844 

Number between 7 and 14 who attended private school 

12 weeks or more 33,560 38,508. 

ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Number between 4 and 20 enrolled 343,508 360,342 

Number under 4 enrolled 415 866- 

Number over 20 enrolled 1 ,019 1 ,015- 

Total number enrolled 344,942 851 ,728 

Average daily attendance 191 ,675 200,457 

Average number of days taught (outside of large 

cities) 151 



PERCENTAGES. 

Per cent, of the number between 4 and 20 who were 
enrolled in public schools 59.5 59.1 

Per cent, of those between 7 and 14 who attended pub- 
lic school 12 weeks or more 73.9 76.5: 

Per cent* of those between 7 and 14 who attended 
private school 12 weeks or more 11 .8 18.1 

Per cent, of those between 7 and 14 who did not at- 
tend any school 12 weeks 14.3 10. 6. 



SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number of school- houses in the state 6 ,256 6 ,476 

Seating capacity of all school-houses 397 ,298 417 ,553 

TEACHERS. 

Number of male teachers employed 2 , 376 2 ,888 

Number of female teachers employed 9,572 9,649 

Total number employed in public schools 11, 948 12 , 037 

Average monthly wages of male teachers (outside of 

large cities) $44.50 $43.50 

Average monthly wages of female teachers (outside of 

large cities) $29.00 $29.00 

Average number of months taught (outside of large 

cities) 7.& 
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teachers' qualifications. 

188SS9. 1S89-90. 

Number of Normal school teachers employed — gradu- 
ates 452 452 

Number of Normal school teachers employed — non- 
graduates 1,214 1,443 

Number of teachers holding state certificates 263 279 

First grade certiflcates granted: 

By county superintendeuts , 309 236 

By city superintendents 70 133 

Second grade certificates granted: 

By county superintendeuts 794 948 

By city superintendents 168 184 

Third grade certificates granted: 

By couQty superiuteadeuts 7 ,563 7 ,384 

By city superintendeats 532 523 

Certificates limited to less than one year granted 1 ,837 1 ,614 

Total number of certificates granted 11 ,273 11 ,017 

Applicants refused certificates: 

By county superintendents 8,641 4,385 

By city superintendents 144 145 

STATE CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS. 

Number of unlimited state certificates granted 10 8 

Number of limited state certificates granted 5 13 

Number of diplomas of State University counter- 
signed 15 19 

Number of diplomas of Normal schools countersigned. 29 42 

Number of certificates of Normal schools counter- 
signed 83 81 

Number of diplomas of colleges countersigned 5 7 

TOWN LIBRARIES. 

(Obtained by withholding money from School Fund Income.) 

Number of towns complying with the law 147 294 

Amount withheld from School Fund Income $8 , 360 $13 , 005 

Amount expended for books $7,172 $11,348 

Number of books bought 9,069 16,025 

Towns which re- distributed books 40 68 

DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 

(Obtained by local taxation.) 

Number of books bought this year. 10,228 

Total uumber of books in the libraries 70,067 
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FINANCES — COMMON SCHOOLS. 



Recrtpts. 


lSSS-89. 


1S89-90. 


Amount on hand at beginning of year 

From local taxes for school purposes 

From taxes levied bv county board 


$1,367,296 61 

1,963,623 58 

656,945 76 

762,976 02 

373,730 20 


$1,421,121 48 

2,054,546 46 

760,877 57 


From School Fund Income 

From all other sources 


782,134 21 
834,642 83 






Total 


$5,124,572 12 


$5,353,322 55 






Disbursements. 
For buildinsr and reDairinfi: 


$514,569 58 

136,598 7:^ 

148,474 58 

2,414,281 47 

589,562 74 


$475,530 28 


For annaratus. furniture, etc. 


156,838 33 


For old indebtedness 


149,127 48 


For teachers' wages 

For all othei Durnoses 


2,49,3001 75 
585,915 69 






Total 


$3,803,487 09 
$1,321,085 OS 


$3,860,413 53 


Balance on hand i 


$1,492,909 03 




Expenditures Per Individual. 

Based upon the census returns of children 
between 4 and 2o{ Jj'^^Scides^^.^..^^^^^^ 

Based upon the enrollment of children be- 
J J oA In large cities 


$7 25 
6 84 

15 48 
9 85 

28 09 
18 70 

$9 87 
6 24 


$6 63 
6 47 

14 47 


tween 4 and 20 ] Q^^J^ ^j ,^^^^ ^.^.^ 

Based upon the average daily attend - 
j In large cities 


10 05 
21 23 


*^^® 1 Outside of large cities 


18 56 


Expenditures Per Individual for Teach 
ers* Wages Only. 

Based upon the enrollment of children be- 
tween 4 and 20 { ^,-,1^11,%-;^^^^^^^ 


$9 71 
6 89 
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NORMAL SCHOOL FINANCES. 



Receipts. 



Income of Normal School Fund , 

From tuition fees, book rent, etc 

From appropriation for Fifth Normal school 

Transfer from General Fund for teachers* in 

stitutes 

Total 



Disbursements. 

Salaries 

Text books 

Reference books 

Stationery 

Fuel, light and water 

Furniture ^ 

Repairs 

Building , 

Printing 

Apparatus and cabinets 

Miscellaneous at the schools 

Teachers' institutes 

Regents' and presidents' expenses. . . 
Services and expenses ol committees 

Total 



1888-89. 



$83,442 03 
13,184 19 
10,000 00 

1,922 55 



$108,548 77 



$82,556 78 

2,656 95 

813 29 

886 30 

5,756 14 

676 30 

5,077 45 

8,158 49 

1,070 86 

489 47 

2,773 49 

6,728 91 

276 88 

821 64 



$118,742 95 



1889-90. 



$81,824 73 
12,953 76 
10,000 00 

1,999 15 



$1C6,777 64 



$84,657 93 

2,625 64 

839 01 

785 05 

4,939 14 

1,372 57 

3,274 09 

58 22 

1,010 56 

459 80 

8,085 68 

6,997 01 

407 16 

629 86 



$111,141 67 
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STATE university FINANCES. 



Receipts. 



Amount on hand September 30 

From University Fund 

From Agricultural College Fund 

From state tax 

From appropriation, chapter 62, laws 1887. . 

From appropriation, chapter 500, laws 1887. 

From appropriation, chapter 416, laws 1889. 

From appropriation, chapter 418, laws 1887. 

From appropriation, chapter 282, laws 1889. 

From students: tuition, room rent and inci- 
dental fees 

From students for laboratory expenses 

From Johnston Fellowship 

From Johnston Scholarship 

From Treasury United States for Experi- 
ment Station 

From sale products Experiment Station 

From bills payable (to buy three lots) 

From all other sources 



Total amount received, 



Disbursements. 

For salaries, instructional force 

For expenses of regents 

For college engineering 

For insurance, repairs and improvements. 

For incidental expenses 

For fuel and light 

For library , 

For apparatus 

For furniture 

For Lewis prize 

For Johnson End. Fund Income 

For Washburn Observatory 

For Agricultural Institutes 

For Experiment Station 

For Johnston Fellowship 

For Johnston Scholarship 

For real estate 

For account, steam heat, Ladies* Hall. . . . 
For all other purposes 



Total amount paid out. 



1889. 



$13,096 52 
14,072 72 
14,486 46 
71,653 73 
12,000 00 
19,814 87 
5,000 00 



14,891 08 

2,967 84 

400 00 

250 00 

15,000 00 
1,028 81 

10,000 00 
2,401 39 



$197,062 92 



$73,412 70 
408 88 



5,161 25 
12,186 93 

8,227 28 

2,380 96 

19,829 79 

1,188 58 



358 33 

5,919 78 

12,150 00 

14,430 02 

400 00 

250 00 

10,022 17 

3,000 00 

7,216 97 



$176,543 64 



1890. 



$20,519 28 
12,993 65 
14,462 97 
72,136 60 
12,000 00 
7,476 17 

'*'6*,666'66 
14,957 27 

16,552 51 
2,906 70 
400 00 
250 00 

18,750 00 
2,410 92 

' *i*,696'2i 

$203,506 28 



$84,617 14 

465 95 

4,878 50 

6,119 77 

13,442 88 

8,442 74 

2,997 11 

7,247 23 

1,850 57 

18 00 

800 00 

5,844 50 

11,400 00 

17,502 14 

817 50 

250 00 

650 00 

1,919 50 

6,598 84 

$174,861 87 
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GRAND SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES. 



Common schools 

University 

Kornial schools. ^ 

Teacher's institutes 

Paid for instruction in 

Scliool for the Deaf 

School for the Blind 

Industrial School for Boys 

State Public School 

Apportionment to Deaf Mute schools 

Salaries of county and city superintendents 
Postage and printing for above su peri nt'd's. 
Unabridged dictionaries for school districts 

Total 



1888-89. 



$3,803,487 09 

176,543 64 

112,014 04 

6,728 91 

9,820 00 
3,989 51 
8,999 00 
1,706 19 
4,272 61 
74,405 00 
12,313 00 
1,554 00 



$4,210,832 99 



1889-90. 



$3,860,418 53 

174,361 87 

104,144 66 

6,997 01 

10,100 00 
4,283 00 
4,251 04 
1,806 61 
8,987 79 
74,405 00 
12,313 00 
1 ,400 00 



$4,258,403 51 



GRAND SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

INCLUDINQ CITIES. 



Common schools 

Normal schools 

State University 

Industrial School for Boys 

School for the Deaf 

School for the Blind 

State Public school 

Deaf Mute schools 

Total 



1888-89. 


1889-90. 


348,508 


350,844 


2,091 


.2,16a 


722 


790 


406 


423 


226 


223 


104 


107 


235 


811 


54 


47 


347,346 


354,405 
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SUMMARY FOR THE FORTY-THREE CITIES THAT ARE UNDEft 

CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



Census of children between 4 and 30 

Census of children between 7 and 14 

Children between 7 and 14 who attended pub- 
lic school 12 weeks or more 

Children between 7 and 14 who attended pri- 
vate school 12 weeks or more 

Enrollment of children between 4 and 20. in 
public schools 

Average daily attendance 

Average number of days taught 

Number of school buildings 

Number of rooms in the same 

Seating capacity of Fame 

Per cent, of the number between 4 and 20 
who were enrolled in public schools 

Per cent, of those between 7 and 14 who at- 
tended public schools 12 weeks or more 

Per cent, of those between 7 and 14 who at- 
tended private schools 12 weeks or more. . 

Per cent, of those between 7 and 14 who did 
not attend any school 12 weeks 

Teachers employed 

Teachers holding state certificates 

Normal teachers — graduates 

Normal teachers — non- graduates 

Average salary of male teachers 

Average salary of female teachers 



1888-89. 



158,895 
75,019 

46,809 

18,260 

74,445 
49,922 

188 



1889-90. 



46.8 

61.7 

24.8 

i4 

1,459 

9;^ 

295 

187 

$1,057 

391 



167,666 
78,016 

50,753 

20,773 

76,781 

52,833 

188 

255 

1,2'?3 

75,333 

45.8 

65.1 

26.6 

8.3 
1,513 
103 
303 
149 
$1,074 
391 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 



Free High Schools. 



Number organized June 30 

Number sharing in high school apportionment 

Pupils under 20 years of age enrolled 

Pupils over 20 years of age enrolled 

Total number enrolled. . . 

Average daily attendance at all the schools . . 

Average daily attendance for individual 
school 

Average length of school year, in days 

Pupils in English branches only 

Pupils in German 

Pupils in Latin or Greek 

Average age of pupils entering high school. . 

Number of male graduates 

Number of female graduates 

Total number of graduates 

Number of male graduates since organiza- 
tion of school 

Number of female graduates since organiza- 
tion of school 

Total number of graduates since organiza- 
tion of school 

Average salary of principals 

Average salary of assistants 

Number of principals with salary of $1,000 or 
over 

Number of female principals 

Number of male assistants 

Total number of assistants 

Number of principals holding state certifi- 
cates 

Number of principals holding university or 
college diploma 

Number of principals holding Normal school 
diploma or certificate 

Number of principals holding special certifi- 
cates.! 

Number of schools with an average daily 
attendance under 25 

Average amount received for tuition, per 
school 



1889-90. 



166 
155 

10,254 

322 

10,576 

7,723 

47 

180 

7,928 

1,143 

1,520 

14.5 

336 

603 

939 

2,698 

4,966 

7,664 
$950 
$463 

78 

2 

21 

183 

29 
69 
50 
18 
21 
$119 
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GENERAL VIEW. 



As State Superintendent, it is very gratifying to think, 
at the close of the second term of administration of the 
duties imposed upon the Department of Public Instruction, 
that substantial harmony and a spirit of mutual helpfulness 
. exist among all classes of educational workers. There is 
evidence, on every hand, expressed in teachers' meetings 
and institutes, in meetings of the State Teachers' associa- 
tion, and in the work of the Summer School of Science for 
Teachers, that a professional spirit and a feeling of good 
fellowship permeate the entire teaching force of the state. 
Belligerent feelings, antagonisms and jealousies seem to 
have disappeared and to have given place to a desire, 
among all classes of teachers, to unite in efforts to upbuild 
and perfect the entire educational system of the state, from 
the common school to the university. Nor is this sentiment 
apparent, only; courses of study have been revised, re-ar- 
ranged and adjusted to meet the requirements of a united 
effort to put common schools, graded schools, high schools, 
Normal schools, and the State University into mutually 
helpful relations. 

It is evident that more thought and attention have been 
given to the subject of common school education during 
the past two years, than ever before in a like period of the 
educational history of the state. Criticisms upon public 
schools, and prevalent defective methods of instruction, so 
frequent, of late, in magazines and educational journals, 
have attracted the attention of teachers, and have promoted 
a more thoughtful and careful study of the theory and art 
of teaching. The careful and critical inquiries, from school 
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oflBlcers, in regard to the qualifications of applicants for po- 
sitions in the schools under their charge, indicate that there 
is an increasing demand for trained and successful teach- 
ers. The idea that technical knowledge, alone, is suflBLcient 
to qualify for teaching, is fast disappearing, and giving 
place to a better and clearer conception of the teacher's 
work. The fact that the instruction in teachers' institutes, 
and the work in county associations is largely based upon 
the professional thought, is significant of a desire, on the 
part of common school teachers, for a better understanding 
of the processes of mental growth, and a knowledge of the 
principles of education that underlie successful teaching. 

It is apparent that there is a wide spread and general in- 
terest on the part of patrons, school oflScers and teachers, in 
the work of the public schools. At the present writing, the 
political issue on compulsory education is arousing public 
school sentiment, and is exerting an influence that will be 
far-reaching in its consequences, and which must ultimately 
establish, in Wisconsin, the American free school as the 
chief factor in the universal enlightenment of the people. 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The two years, since the last report of the department, 
have been marked by unusual activity on the part of school 
officers in all portions of the state. The State Superintend- 
ent, with the aid of additional clerical help, afforded by 
recent legislation, has been able to reach county superin- 
tendents and other school officers, with circulars of infor- 
mation and inquiries, more effectively than in preceding 
years. It is doubtful whether any two years in the history 
of the state have exhibited more interest in all grades of 
school work, or that more has been accomplished, than 
during the past two years. 

It may be truthfully said that Wisconsin has, theoreti- 
cally, a complete system of public education, outlined by 
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provisions in the constitution, obtained when the state was 
organized. It may also be truthfully said that there are 
inherent defects in the frame work of our rural school sys- 
tem of organization and management, which can be rem- 
edied only by an abandonment of the present independent 
district system, and the re-organization of such districts on 
the basis of a larger unit for purposes of local taxation and 
supervision. Excessive and unequal burdens of local tax- 
ation, for the support of good schools, the intense conser- 
vatism of isolated agricultural communities, cheap teachers, 
frequent changes, neighborhood quarrels, religious antag- 
onisms, race prejudices, and nepotism of members of school 
boards in the employment of teachers, are hindrances 
which lie across the pathway of progress, and negative, in 
a great measure, the best efforts and agencies directed to- 
wards the improvement of country schools. 

It is a clear conviction, in the mind of the State Superin- 
tendent, that the common schools of country districts can 
never attain, under the present independent system, the 
standard of excellency and eflBLciency already attained in 
the graded schools of cities and villages. There is no phase 
of the school work in Wisconsin that merits more the 
thoughtful and careful attention of educators, legislators, 
and friends of common schools, than the defective, cum- 
bersome, inequitable and wasteful machinery, instituted 
for the support and management of schools in rural com- 
munities. 

The economic and educational advantages of the aggre- 
gation of the districts of a town, or a similar unit, under a 
single board of education, have been fully demonstrated 
by experience in this and in other states, and have been 
fully set forth in preceding reports of this department. 

The comparisons, exhibited in the summaries of statis- 
tics, show, that while the amount of work done, estimated 
by days taught and attendance of pupils, has been slightly 
increased over the work of the two years covered by the 
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next preceding report, there was a marked improvement in 
the quality of instruction, estimated from the experience 
and qualifications of teachers employed; from a better sup- 
ply of text-books; from a more general introduction of the 
course of study, resulting in better organization, more sys- 
tematic work, and more intelligent direction and supervis- 
ion. Measured by the standard of results which are 
possible, desirable and attainable, the actual condition is- 
not satisfactory. 

FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The increased aid provided by the last legislature has 
stimulated the organization of free high schools. The 
original purpose of aid was to encourage and secure the 
organization of schools in rural towns or districts, as a 
means of providing better instruction for advanced pupils 
of country schools. But few districts, designed to be bene- 
fited by the aid thus proffered, took advantage of the law, 
and in 1885, the annual aid, twenty-five thousand dollars; 
was entirely absorbed by high schools established in con- 
nection with graded schools, in cities and villages. By 
chapter 352, laws of 1885, an additional twenty -five thou- 
sand dollars was appropriated for the exclusive benefit of 
schools established in towns within which there was no 
graded school. State Superintendent Graham, in his com- 
ments upon this law, said: "It is earnestly hoped that at 
least one hundred of these schools will be established 
within a year, and within two years there should be not 
less than two hundred organized. In them, for five or six 
months, every winter, the advanced pupils of the town 
should be gathered for better and more advanced instruc- 
tion than is now possible in the district schools, with their 
large number of pupils of all grades.^' 

Notwithstanding that in every possible way the depart- 
ment advised and encouraged the establishment of this 
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class of schools, but four towns have taken advantage of 
the law, and one of these abandoned its organization in 1887. 

Experience showed that the establishment and mainte- 
nance of town high schools is impracticable, under the in- 
dependent district system of rural schools, and the legisla- 
ture of 1889 authorized the apportionment of any unex- 
pended balance of the aid to such schools, to high schools 
organized and maintained in connection with graded 
schools in cities and villages. 

By chapter 325, laws of 1883, as amended by chapter 
242, laws of 1885, the State Superintendent was vested 
with authority to " exercise such personal supervision, and 
make such personal inspection of the work of the free high 
schools as they seem to require, and other duties of hia 
office may warrant." 

For the purpose of aiding .local superintendents, princi- 
pals and school boards in adjusting courses of ^tudy, and 
in directing the work of high schools, in most profitable 
and economical lines of study and investigation, the legis- 
lature of 1889 authorized the State Superintendent to ap- 
point a suitable person to assist him in the work of visiting, 
inspecting and supervising schools organized under the- 
provisions of the high school law. It is hoped, that through 
this means, the purpose, scope and limitations of the high 
school work will be more clearly defined, and that so much 
of uniformity as is practicable and desirable will be secured. 
It is not designed to supplant county or city superintendents 
by state supervision, but to advise and co-operate with 
them in plans for the improvement of schools under their 
immediate charge. 

The high school is, at present, the most potent factor in 
the educational system of the state. In its relation to the 
University in preparatory work, in its relation to Normal 
schools in academic preparation, and in the professional 
instruction afforded the great body of teachers required in 
the district schools, the high school is important. It is- 
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chiefly valuable, however, in its relation to the work of as- 
sociated lower grades of the same school, and to the work 
in surrounding country district schools. Colleges, Normal 
schools and the University, afford a stimulus, which can 
not be over-estimated, to the work of high schools; and 
high schools, in turn, furnish incentives which give an 
uplift to all schools of lower grades. 

Between September 10, 1889, and June 30, 1890, one hun- 
dred and thirty -three days were employed in visitation of 
free high schools. All such schools in the state were vis- 
ited, with one exception. This has involved 16,000 miles of 
travel. 

The inspection has been directed to personal acquaint- 
ance with principals and their assistants, to conference 
with them and with the boards in charge, relating to the 
purposes, courses of study, and relations of these schools 
to other grades of schools, and to observation of work by 
teachers and pupils in the school rooms. In so large a 
number of schools, it is inevitable that no little variety 
should exist in the quality or rank of the schools. Many 
causes unite in producing this variety. It cannot be truth- 
fully alleged that the salary of the principal, or his schol- 
arship, determines the quality of the instruction or the 
rank of the school. Frequent changes in theprincipalship, 
lack of experience and professional skill, are the more com- 
mon occasions for low rank. Another is a disregard of 
suitable tests for admission of pupils to the school, espe- 
cially after the admission of the initial class. This defect is 
chargeable in part to the wish of the principal for respect- 
able numbers, and in part, to boards who participate in the 
principars wishes, but who also plan to relieve lower grades 
from numbers, with little or no reference to scholastic 
needs of the high school. Tests for admission to high 
schools should be maintained at standards as high, at least, 
as those used in organizing the schools. A marked tend- 
ency is found to engross the time of schools in teaching 
mathematics, especially arithmetic. 
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English language in very many schools is sadly neglected, 
both in actual use as between teacher and pupil, and in the 
formal treatment of it as a branch. It is probably true 
that in this branch, more than in any other, the value of 
work of the child is dependent upon the living influence of 
the teacher, rather than upon any silent influence of books; 
and thus, in presence of excellent text-books, the pupil is 
still found destitute of even respectable attainments in the 
use of English language as a tongue, and as a manual art. 
It was observed that the use of oral language was abund- 
ant and free in those schools only in which teachers en- 
gaged the attention of pupils sufficiently to dispel self- 
consciousness, by directing vigorous attention to some 
subject that the learner primarily esteemed worthy of him; 
and the ready use of language followed a like stimulus, for 
purpose of manual expression. Much effort has been made 
in the inspection to see that the approved courses of study 
are maintained with reasonable strictness. Inquiry on the 
ground and correspondence, reveal departures in many 
ways, and especially in the treatment of the branch denom- 
inated Theory and Art of Teaching, which by law is made 
imperative in every approved course, and by policy of the 
State Superintendent is made of two terms duration. 

Copies of the courses of study actually voted by local 
boards and prepared for the work of the fall of 1890, have 
been invited by the State Superintendent from each of the 
free high schools, and suitable approval has been made for 
a large number of the schools, accompanied by requests 
that principals work reasonably close to the order of 
branches and to maintain desired isolation of grade from 
grade, and especially to maintain the standard of scholar- 
ship for the admission to the school, that was established 
at the date of the admission of the school to the free high 
school list. 

In the inspection of school-house structures and adapta- 
tions, and school-house surroundings, a very wide range of 

2-S. S. 
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accommodation in houses was shown; but with a remark- 
able tendency in all cases of re-construction and repair, to 
adopt the best modern means of lighting, warming and 
ventilating. New houses have been occupied during the 
year at Colby, Fort Howard, Rhinelander and West Bend, 
and several houses are projected for the coming year. 

The inspection revealed general carelessness of school- 
house privies. Attention of principals and occasionally of 
members of boards has been called to abuses, and a second 
visit has usually revealed an improved state. 

There are at date, 166 free high schools, having 330 
teachers, 176 of whom are men, and all principals except 
two are men. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

In tracing the history of library legislation in the United 
States, it is interesting 4o note that Wisconsin was the 
second state in the Union making constitutional provision 
for school libraries. In accordance with such provision, 
section 83, of the first school law, specified that, " so soon 
as the School Fund Income amounts to $30,000, it shall be 
the duty of the town superintendent to set aside ten per 
cent, of all moneys received by the respective towns, for 
the purchase of school district libraries. ^^ In 1854, this law 
was amended, leaving the matter of withholding money for 
school libraries, to the discretion of the town superintend- 
ent. In 1859, provision was made for a permanent school 
library fund, by setting apart, annually, ten per cent, of 
the School Fund Income, subject to the apportionment of 
1860, together with the proceeds of a special state tax, to be 
levied each year, of one-tenth of one mill on the dollar 
valuation of taxable property. The legislature having 
made no provision in the act, raising the money, for its ex- 
penditure, in 1861, $88,784.78 had accumulated, and, owing 
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to the demands upon the state for means to prosecute the 
war, a part of the accumulated fund was returned to the 
general fund of the state, and the remainder to the School 
Fund Income, and the law was repealed. 

In 1850, school districts were authorized to vote a tax of . 
$30 for school district libraries. In 1866, the amount author- 
ized to be voted was raised to $50, and in 1867, school dis-- 
tricts, containing over two hundred children of school age^ 
were authorized to vote $100. This law is now in force, but 
few libraries, outside of cities and villages, have been pro- 
vided under the district library law. 

From the time of the repeal of the law of 1859, until the 
passage of chap. 426, laws of 1887, the School Fund Income 
was applied, exclusively, to the payment of teachers^ 
wages. This act provided that, '^the treasurer of each 
town may, annually, withhold from the several school dis- 
tricts of his town, one-twentieth of the School Fund Income 
appropriated thereto, together with one-twentieth of all 
county. and town taxes, annually raised, to secure said 
School Fund Income. ^^ The execution of chap. 426, laws of 
1887, was simplified by the amendment of 1889, specifying^ 
that, " the treasurer of each town in this state, may with- 
hold, annually, from the money received from the School 
Fund Income, from the several school districts whose school, 
houses are located in the town of which he is the treasurer,. 
an amount equal to ten cents for each person of school age,, 
residing in such school districts.^' The amount authorized 
to be withheld, under the amendment, is about the same as. 
that authorized to be withheld in 1887. 

During 1887, 26 towns purchased school libraries; in 1888, 
48 towns; in 1889, 147 towns; and in 1890, 294 towns. Some 
towns have complied with the law each year, and a number 
of town clerks have annually collected and re-distributed 
the books. From the above figures it is estimated that at 
least 3,000 schools have been provided with supplementary 
reading matter during the past four years. The schools sup- 
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plied with libraries under the recent library law are mostly 
in country districts. 

Labels, for pasting into covers of library books, contain- 
ing regulations for loaning books to pupils, have been fur- 
nished town clerks, and a pamphlet, containing rules for 
the management of libraries, by town and district clerks, 
have been furnished town clerks and clerks of districts for 
which books have been purchased. 

A carefully selected list of books, from which town clerks 
and county superintendents make selections, has been pre- 
pared, and three times revised. It has been annually sub- 
mitted to the leading jobbing houses for prices at which 
l30oks would be furnished upon orders of town clerks, and 
the prices of the house making, on the whole, the lowest 
quotations, were inserted in the list. 

The list has been classified to meet the needs of pupils at 
different periods of school life, the basis of classification 
being the course of study recommended for common schools. 
A list, suitable for pupils of high schools, which come 
within the provisions of the law, has been inserted. For 
further aid in making selections, the list has been classi- 
fied under the following heads: Science, Natural History, 
History, Biography, Travel and Geography, Literature and 
Mythology, Fiction, and Reference Books. 

Much time and thought has been spent in the selection 
'Of library books for general readers, which is a diflScult 
task even to persons of broad literary attainments. The 
comparatively small number of books, written for children 
of the primary grades, — books which will build up, quicken 
and strengthen a child's intellect, is a demand which must 
enlist the serious attention of writers and publishers. 

The primary and principal purpose of school libraries is 
to furnish matter relating to studies pursued in schools, 
and supplementary to them, and the books should be placed 
"where teachers and pupils have free access to them. The 
principal complaint from teachers has been, that the libra- 
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ries, in a number of instances, have been kept at the home» 
of district clerks, at an inconvenient distance from the 
schools. The best results are obtained when suitable pro- 
vision is made for the books in the school-room, and the 
library is placed under the direction and care of the teacher, 
during term time. The teacher of the school is often 
elected librarian, or, if not elected, discharges the dutiea 
for the district clerk. This arrangement is very satisfac- 
tory, and is, perhaps, the only practical plan. 

The library law has been fully tested, and has proved 
economical, practical and eflScient. Reports show that it 
has' been complied with in a large number of towns, and 
letters from teachers, town clerks, and others, testify, that 
wherever books are placed freely in the hands of teachers 
and pupils, the school district library system is meeting 
with general satisfaction, and has won many friends from 
those who were formerly opposed. A number of teachers 
report, that each book is drawn from the library every Fri- 
day night, and town clerks have frequently been requested 
to collect and re-distribute the books three or four times^ 
during the year. 

Active,' personal efforts have been put forth by county 
superintendents, and, in a number of instances, their work 
has produced good results. Jefferson county takes the 
lead, all but three towns in this county having purchased 
books. Among other leading counties are. Brown, Clark,. 
Door, Eau Claire, Taylor, La Crosse and Washington. The 
law has been most generally complied with in the central 
and northern part of the state, while in some of our most 
wealthy southern and southeastern counties, where we 
would naturally expect to find every advantage for educa- 
tion, but one or two towns have provided libraries. Thia 
is to be regretted, as the need is as great as in other locali- 
ties. It may be that the old district libraries, provided in 
these sections, have been impediments to the growth of the 
township school library system. The selection of books^ 
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for these libraries, did not meet the requirements of teachers 
or pupils, the majority of books being of too high a grade 
for the comprehension of the pupils of the schools; and, in 
many instances, subscription books were purchased at un- 
reasonable prices. The libraries were often kept at the 
homes of the district clerks. In many districts they are 
now in some obscure corner, and no longer recognized as 
school libraries. 

^^A sharp distinction should be made between the public 
library and the school library. The public library is de- 
signed to meet the public need, and it does not meet the 
requirements of the schools. The school library should 
consist of books of reference, supplementary reading books, 
relating to subjects pursued in the schools, and a few choice 
works of our best authors, to enable teachers to cultivate 
in pupils a taste for good, standard literature. A bright, 
wide-awake pupil will read something, and, with a little 
encouragement on the part of teachers and parents, a taste 
can easily be cultivated for profitable reading matter. 

The deluge of worthless, and positively vicious books, 
seems to furnish abundant reasons why the schools should 
put forth every effort to cultivate and educate the literary 
"taste of our citizens. 

In consequence of the use of the word '"^may,"' in the li- 
brary law, questions are constantly arising in regard to 
whether it is mandatory, or not; and, notwithstanding the 
provision vesting the power to suspend the operation of the 
law in the state superintendent, town treasurers, who meet 
w^ith any opposition, construe the matter of withholding 
the money to be discretionary with them. Opposition to 
the measure is more often the result of a misinterpretation 
of the purpose and workings of the law, than of prejudice 
against supplementary reading matter in the schools. In 
districts where libraries are most needed, and public school 
sentiment is low, the system is least effective, and libraries 
will not be purchased for such districts until all questions in 
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regard to the mandatory nature of the law are settled, and a 
portion of the School Fund Income is definitely set aside, 
each year, for that purpose. 

The amount now authorized to be withheld, annually, is 
large enough to keep up the libraries. It ought to be a 
component part of our educational system, that each school 
district be provided with supplementary reading matter, 
and I recommend that the legislature, at its next session, 
change '^may^'to "shall," and thus settle all dispute in 
regard to the intent and purpose of this measure. 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A noticeable feature of the county superintendency dur- 
ing the past two years is the large number of resignations 
by county superintendents, in order to engage in other pur- 
suits. The vacancies thus created, have been filled by ap- 
pointment by the State Superintendent. Of course in every 
instance, a person of experience has been followed by one 
without experience in the work of supervision, and fre- 
quently the appointee must spend much time in becoming 
acquainted with the schools, the teachers, and the plan of 
work inaugurated by his predecessor. This is an unfortu- 
nate occurrence, always, and brings out in strong relief the 
desirability of permanence in the tenure of office of super- 
visors of schools. 

« 

Owing to the low salaries paid, and the large expense 
attending the visitation of schools during a considerable 
part of the year, there is really very little motive for active 
and efficient teachers to enter upon, or to continue for any 
length of time in the work of the superintendency. Many 
of the superintendents now in office have under their 
supervision teachers who are receiving much more salary 
than that pertaining to the office they hold, and without 
the attending expense of travel, or the support of means of 
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transportation. More adequate compensation must be 
paid, or at least their necessary expenses must be defrayed, 
if worthy and competent persons are retained in these 
positions. 

It is pleasant and encouraging to note a very manifest 
sentiment toward disregard of partisanship in selecting 
persons for county superintendents, and an increasing dis- 
position to closely scrutinize candidates' character, scholar- 
ship, and aptness for the work. This is as it should be, and 
definitely points to the time when some other method of 
selecting superintendents will be demanded than through 
partisan nomination ^nd election. 

The usual conventions of county superintendents have 
been held by the State Superintendent during each of the 
two years covered by his report. At these meetings the re- 
cent legislation relating to compulsory attendance, and 
public school libraries, was discussed, and such matters as 
uniform examination of teachers, institute work, course of 
study, reports, and other topics connected with practical 
supervision, were earnestly considered, and comparison of 
views was had greatly to the advantage of all participants. 
Nearly every superintendent attended. 

The matter of promoting the use of a course of study in 
ungraded schools, and holding pupils to the completion of 
the course, has been steadily kept before the teachers by 
superintendents quite generally, and through the work of 
the teachers' institutes. The demand for the manual upon 
the course of study, has been great and constant, and this 
has furnished a criterion by which to measure the real and 
practical interest awakened in the measure. There can be 
no doubt that the instruction in the common schools has- 
been greatly improved by this means, even where no for- 
mal adoption of the course obtains. 
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LEGISLATION — SUPREME COURT DECISIONS. 

The legislation of 1887 and 1889, so far as it affected the 
details of school laws, was helpful. 

The provisions relating to vacancies in school district of- 
fices caused by absence of the incumbents for a certain 
time, relating to district treasurers holding the office until 
successors are elected and qualified, relating to certificates 
of teachers, and reports of district and town clerks and 
county superintendents, relating to taking names and age& 
in enumerating persons of school age, reducing rate of in- 
terest upon, and perfecting provisions for loans to school 
districts, and changes in the library law, elsewhere dis- 
cussed, were all in the interest of simplification and needed 
clearness and directness in the laws relating to school mat- 
ters. The general revision of the laws relating to the 
township system of school government greatly improved 
that system, and removed many occasions for complica- 
tions and misunderstandings. The Free High school law& 
require the same careful revision. Important and perplex- 
ing questions are constantly arising in the management of 
these schools which no official interpretations of these 
laws by the State Superintendent can satisfy, or satisf acto- 
rily answer. Appeals to the supreme court have only re- 
sulted in partial satisfaction, and the declaration that leg- 
islation is greatly needed to simplify and perfect the sys- 
tem. Being a new collateral and voluntary feature 
attached to without becoming a vital and general feature 
of our school system, it is not strange that relations and 
articulations should be imperfect, and that defects in these 
and other particulars develop with experience. It is to be 
hoped that needed legislation at an early day will remedy 
many of these defects. 

During the past two years several decisions by the su- 
preme court of this state, either on cases of appeal from 
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the decision of the State Superintendent, or f rona the decis- 
ions of inferior courts, have very materially affected and 
finally settled important questions relating to management 
of public schools, which for a long time have been occasions 
for strife and dissensions. The importance of two or three 
of these decisions seem to warrant quite full mention of 
them in this place. 

The first case noted is that of The State ex. rel. School 
District No. 1, Waukesha, vs. Thayer, State Superintend- 
dent, reported in vol. 74, Wis. Reports. 

The syllabus of the opinion indicates that the following 
points were decided: 1. Upon certiorari to the State Super- 
intendent his decision upon a question of fact will not be re- 
versed if there was any evidence to support it. 2. A minor 
may have for school purposes, a residence other than that 
of his parents. 3. In the case in question the child had 
such a residence in Waukesha, as entitled him to the priv- 
ileges of the public school therein. 

The opinion in this case, by Justice Taylor, is as follows: 

A writ of certiorari was issued out of this court upon the petition of the 
Bchool district board above named, directed to the State Superintendent, 
for the purpose of bringing up for review by this court a decision made by 
said superintendent upon an appeal from the decision of the said school 
district board, refusing to permit the minor child of Mrs. M. V. Smith to 
attend the pulolic school in said district. . The school board refused to per- 
mit such minor child to attend its school, on the ground that he was not a 
resident of the district, anl therefore not entitled to the benefits of the 
school except upon payment of certain sums fixed by said board to be 
charged against non-residents attending such school. From this decision 
of the school board Mrs. Smith, on behalf of her minor child, appealed to 
the State Superintendent, and after a full hearing of such appeal upon 
proofs of all the material facts the superintendent reversed the decision of 
the school board and adjudged that the said minor child of the appellant, 
Mrs. Smith, was a resident of said school district within the meaning of 
the law governing school districts, and entitled to attend the school of said 
district without paying for tuition. 

Although the statute declares that the decision of the superintendent 
shall be ** final" [see subd. 4, sec. 166, R. S.], this court has held that his 
decisions may be reviewed by this court by writ of certiorari [see State 
ex rel. Moreland v. Whitford, 54 Wis., 150; State ex rel. Foster v. Graham, 
60 Wis., 395]. This court said in State ex rel. Moreland v. Whitford, 
imjpra, that this court, upon a writ of certiorari directed to the State Su- 
perintendent, ** would not review mere questions of fact, when there is 
any contention as to the proofs." The only question in this case was 
whether the minor child of Mrs. Smith had a residence in the school dis- 
trict in the village of Waukesha, within the meaning of the laws concern- 
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ing public schools. This might be a question of law upon a given state of 
facts; but the facts in this case were disputed, and if the facts are as claimed 
by the appellant, Mrs. Smith, then there can be no question as to the correct- 
ness of ^the decision of the superintendent. She claimed that her Uiinor son 
had his home within the district, and, if so, he was clearly a resident 
within the meaning of the law. On the other hand, it is claimed by the 
district that, if he had any home, it was with his mother in Milwaukee, 
and that he was sent to Waukesha, not for the purpose of making a home 
for him there, but for the sole purpose of ateending the school in such dis- 
trict. Upon this disputed question of fact the learned superintendent has 
found in favor of the claim of Mrs. Smith, and, under the rule above 
stated, such finding as to that fact is not reviewable in this court. It can 
not be fairly contended that there was no evidence to support the finding 
of the superintendent. 

The allegations of fact made by Mrs. Smith are that she is the mother of 
the minor child in question, who is about the age of thirteen years; that 
in 1883 she was deserted by her husband, and she was left with threejchild- 
ren, of whom the minor in question is the youngest; that she has been 
since such desertion compelled to provide for the support of said three 
children, and that the husband has provided no support for them; that 
she is a school teacher, and has no other business except teaching school; 
that she has no home of her own, and is now teaching in the city of Mil- 
waukee, and boards, not keeping house on her own account; that she is 
unable to support and maintain her said children in the city of Milwaukee, 
and is compelled to provide homes for them outside of said city; that up to 
about one year ago her daughter, Leafy Smith, and up to the month of 
August, 1888, her son Philip Smith, the boy in question, had a home with 
her Uncle. John Wagner, who resided in the town of Waukesha, near the 
village of Waukesha, at which place they attended the public school; that 
her daughter Leafy has smce had a home in the village of Waukesha, and 
attended the public school there; that on account of changes in the family 
of her uncle during the past season, by marriage, her son Philip could no 
longer have a home there, and she was obliged to find a home for him in 
some other place, and therefore she secured a home for him with the fam- 
ily of Dr. Mary A. Fox, in the village of Waukesha, and within the limits 
of said school district; that Philip works for his board for said Dr. Fox, 
and has no other home or residence; that she did not send her son to reside 
in Waukesha, in said district for the purpose of attending said school, but 
such fact was incidental ,to his going there; that other considerations in- 
duced her to select said place for his residence and home; stating at con- 
siderable length the reasons for desiring that he should have a home in 
Waukesha village. She also states in her proofs that she is the legal guar- 
dian of said Philip, but does not state how or in what manner she became 
such legal guardian except that her husband deserted her, leaving said 
Philip and the other children in her care and custody and dependent 
upon her for support. These statements of fact were not controverted by 
the relator in this case, and are found by the learned State Superintendent 
to be true. 

In disposing of this proceeding, this court must consider the facts stated 
as suflBiciently established by the proofs before the superintendent, under 
the rule stated above by this court in State ex rel. Moreland v. Whitford, 
supra. 

It is contended by the learned counsel for the relator that, admitting the 
facts alleged by Mrs. Smith and the other witnesses produced on her part, 
to be as stated by them, they do not make out such a case of residence on 
the part of Philip Smith within the school district of the village of Wau- 
kesha as entitles him to the privileges of the public school of such dis- 
trict. It is not denied by the learned counsel for the relator that if Philip 
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had such a residence within the district as would entitle him to be enumer- 
ated under the provisions of subd. 1, sec. 462, R. S., as amended by ch. 107, 
laws of 1879, then he would be entitled to the privileges of the public 
school. It would clearly be inequitable and unjust to hold otherwise, as 
the public funds, which to a great extent maintain such school, are appor- 
tioned on the basis of the enumeration provided for in said section. The 
contention of the learned counsel is that a minor child who has a father 
or mother, or both, living, can have no residence for the purpose of the 

Privileges of a public school different from the residence of the father, if 
ving, and of the mother after the death of the father. While this may 
be the general rule, we think it clear that the statute above referred to, in 
regard to enumeration of children of school age, clearly contemplated ex- 
ceptions to the general rule; and we think the argument of the learned 
superintendent in this case, as well as the long approval of his opinion, by 
his predecessors in office, is conclusive against the contention of the learned 
counsel for the relator. We refer to such opinion, which will be reported 
in this case, for a full vindication of the practice established in the super- 
intendent's office. To establish the rule that a minor cannot have a resi- 
dence for school purposes other than that of his parents would in many 
cases deprive such minor of all benefit of such schools. When the minor 
has poor parents, the poverty of the parents renders it absolutely necessary, 
in many cases, that a home for the minor children should be found in 
places different from that of the parents; and under the construction in- 
sisted upon by the learned counsel for the relator, such unfortunate children, 
for whose benefit our free schools were especially instituted, would be de- 
prived of all benefit of them. Such construction of the law would be 
against its beneficent spirit, and should not prevail unless the language is 
so clear that no other can be given to it. 

We do not decide in this case, nor do we understand the learned State 
Superintendent to decide, that the father or mother or other legal guar- 
dian of a minor can transfer such minor from one school district to another 
for the sole purpose of having the privileges of the public school of the 
district to which he may be transferred. The rule in such case is very 
clearly stated by the learned superintendent in the following language: 
" Effort has been made to guard against the precipitancy of non-residents 
to points where superior advantages exist and schools of high order are 
maintained, by holding that such children only are entitled to free tuition 
as are actually residing in the district for other, as a main purpose, than 
to participate in the advantages which the school affords." ** This appears 
to be a just and equitable view to take, and one to which neither party 
should object." 

The facts in this case, as found by the learned superintendent, support 
the contention of his mother that Philip Smith was sent to reside in the 
village of Waukesha in order to give him a suitable home in the family of 
Mrs. Dr. Fox, and that the main purpose was not to participate in the ad- 
vantages of the public schools of such village. The rule above stated was 
recognized by the supreme court of New Hampshire in the cases of School 
Dist. vs. Bragdon, 23 N. H., 507. 516, and School Dist. vs. Pollard, 55 N. H., 
503, and as said by the learned superintendent, is ** just and equitable." 

By the Court — The decision of the State Superintendent is herein, 
affrmed. 

The second case noted is one relating to the use of the 
Bible in the public schools. This was an action brought in 
the circuit court of Kock county in the form of a petition 
by citizens of the city of Edgerton, in that county, asking 
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that a writ of mandamus issue to the district board of 
school district No. 8, of the city of Edgerton, commanding 
said board to cause the teachers in the public schools of 
that district to discontinue the practice, which had thereto- 
fore prevailed, of reading therein selections from the Bible. 
The court was unanimous in the decision that such prac- 
tice must be discontinued. The principal opinion is by 
Justice Lyon, and is of so much interest and importance 
that the main portion is here given: 

The petitioners are residents and tax payers of the city of Edgerton, and 
their children are pupils in the public schools of that city. They allege in 
their petition that certain of the teachers employed by the district board 
having charge of such schools, read daily to the pupils therein, during 
school hours, certain portions of King James version of the Bible selected 
by the teachers; and that the petitioners have requested the district board 
to require the teachers to discontinue such practice, but the board refuses 
to do so. The petitioners further allege that such practice is a violation of 
<3ertain provisions of the constitution of this state, hereinafter more par- 
ticularly mentioned, and pray that a writ of mandamus may issue from 
the circuit court to the school board commanding such board to cause the 
teachers to discontinue the practice and exercises complained of. 

Upon the filing of such petition in the circuit court, the usual alterna- 
tive writ of mandamus was issued and served upon the school board. The 
board made return to such writ by filing an answer to the petition, admit- 
ting the existence of the practice complained of, and the refusal of the 
board to cause it to be discontinued, denying the authority of the board to 
interfere with the practice, and alleging that the practice is legal and 
proper, and that the Bible is a duly authorized and selected text- book for 
use in said schools. 

Further statement of the contents of the petition and answer is herein- 
after made. 

The petitioners demurred to the answer of the school board alleging as 
ground of demurrer that the answer fails to state facts showing that a 
peremptory writ of mandamus, as prayed, should not issue. The circuit 
court overruled the demurrer, and the petitioners appealed to this court 
from the order in that behalf. 

The questions which must be adjudicated on this appeal have been ar- 
^gued by the respective counsel with great ability, and with all the earnest- 
ness of intense personal conviction. The arguments, and the opinion of 
the learned circuit judge overruling tlie demurrer to the answer of the 
respondent, show great learning and historical research, and have been 
valuable to us in our deliberations upon the case. 

The constitutional objections urged by the petitioners to the reading of 
the Bible in the district schools are that, 1. It violates the rights of con- 
science. 2. It compels them to aid in the support of a place of worship 
against their consent. [Sec. 18, Art. I., Const.]. 3. It is sectarian instruc- 
tion. [Art. X, sec. 3.] 

This opinion will be confined quite closely to a discussion of the question, 
whether the adoption of the Protestant or King James version of the Bible, 
or any version thereof, in the public schools in the city of Edgerton, as a 
text-book, and the reading of selections therefrom in those schools at the 
times, and in the manner stated in the answer, is sectarian instruction 
within the meaning of that term as used in sec. 3, Art. X. of the constitu- 
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tion, which ordains that no sectarian instruction shall be allowed in the 
district schools of this state. 

1. Some questions as to the effect of the demurrer upon certain allega- 
tions in the answer of the respondent to the petition for a writ of man- 
damus, will first be considered. It is a familiar rule that a demurrer to any 
pleading reaches back through the whole record, and seizes hold of the 
first defective pleading. In this case the petition for a writ of mandamus, 
and the answer of the school board thereto, constitute the pleadings. 
Hence, if the petition is insufficient, judgment on the demurrer to the ans- 
wer should go for the respondent, although the answer may also be insuffi- 
cient. This rule is invoked by the learned counsel for the respondent. ' 

It best comports with the gravity and importance of the case to fully 
consider and determine it upon the merits, to the end that the controversy 
which has grown out of the practice complained of be put at rest in this 
state. Hence, no narrow or technical construction of the pleadings should 
prevail which will defeat or postpone final adjustment of the controversy. 
L The petitioners are members of the Roman Catholic church, and believ- 
ers in its doctrines. Hence, it is quite natural that most of the averments 
in their petition should be made, as they in fact are, from the standpoint 
of such doctrines. But should it be held that members of that church 
have no valid grounds, as such, for their objections to the reading of the 
Bible in the district schools, still the petition contains general averments 
sufficiently broad to cover any valid objection to such reading, which 
might be made by any citizen of the state aggrieved by the action of the 
school board. These averments are: ** That the residents of said city of 
Edgerton who are taxed for the support of said schools are equally en- 
titled to the benefits thereof, by having their children instructed therein 
according to law," and that such reading of the Bible " is contrary to the 
rights of conscience, and wholly contrary to and in violation of the law, 
and that your petitioners believe such exercises as above set forth, and 
each and all of them, are sectarian instruction, and in violation of sec- 
tion 3, article X. of the constitution of the state of Wisconsin." 

The answer contains several averments which counsel claim are admit- 
ted by the demurrer, but which are mere legal conclusions from facts 
stated therein; such as that the reading of the Bible in schools is not sec- 
tarian instruction, or that the school board have lawful right to permit, 
and none to prevent such reading of the same. Averments of this kind, or 
of facts not well pleaded, are not admitted by a general demurrer to the 
pleading. 6 Am. and Eng. Ency. of Law, 531, and cases cited in note 6. 

It is averred in the return that there is no material difference between 
the King James version of the Bible used in the Edgerton schools, and the 
Douay version, which is the only one recognized by the Catholic church as 
correct and complete. It is universally known that there are differences 
between these two versions in many particulars, which the respective sects 
regard as material. Hence, the averment is against common knowledge, 
and therefore not well pleaded. 

Our conclusion is that if such reading of the Bible is sectarian instruction, 
or if it violates any other constitutional right of any citizen or sect, the 
petition is sufficient. 

2. In considering whether such reading of the Bible is sectarian instruc- 
tion, the book will be regarded as a whole, because the whole Bible, with- 
out exception, has been designated as a text-book for use in the Edgerton 
schools, and the claim of the school board is substantially (although perhaps 
not in terms) that the whole contents thereof may lawfully be so read 
therein, if the teachers so elect. This being so, it is quite immaterial if the 
portions thereof set out in the return as the only portions thus far read, 
are not sectarian. Yet it should be observed that some of the portions sa 
read seemed to inculcate the doctrines of the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
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and the punishment of the wicked after death, which doctrines are not ac~ 
cepted by some religious sects. 

3. The courts will take judicial notice of the contents of the Bible; that 
the religious world is divided into numerous sects; and of the general doc- 
trines maintained by each sect, for these things pertain to general history 
and may fairly be presumed to be subjects of common knowledge. 1 
Greenl. Ev. §§ 5, 6 and notes. Thus they will take cognizance, without 
averment, of the facts that there are numerous religious sects, called chris- 
tians, respectively maintaining different and conflicting doctrines; that 
some of these believe the doctrine of predestination, while others do not; 
some, the doctrine of eternal punishment of the wicked, while others re- 
pudiate it; some, the doctrines of the Apostolic succession, and^the authoity 
of the priesthood, while others reject both; some, that the Holy Scriptures 
are the only suflScient rule of faith; and practice, while others beUeve that 
the only safe guide to human thought, opinion and action, is the illumin- 
ating power ot the Divine Spirit upon the humble and devout heart; some 
in the necessity and efficacy of the sacrements of the church, while others 
reject them entirely; and some in the literal truth of the Scriptures, while 
others beliete them to be allegorical, teaching spiritual truths alone or- 
chiefly. The courts will also take cognizance of numerous other conflicts- 
of doctrines between the sects; also, that there are religious sects which re- 

3*ect the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, among which is the Hebrew, or 
ewish sect, which denies the inspiration and authority of the New Testa- 
ment; and further, that the sect known as the Latter Day Saints, or Mor- 
mons, while accepting the Bible, is reputed to believe the Book of Mor- 
mon, and the delivery of its own alleged prophets, to be of equal authority 
therewith. Many, if not nost, of the above sects, include within their- 
membership, citizens of Wisconsin. A great majority, if not aU of them, 
base their peculiar doctrines upon various passages of Scripture which may 
reasonably be understood as supporting the same. 

It should here be said that the term *' religious sect" is understood as 
applying to people believing in the same religious doctrines, who are more 
or less closely associated or organized to advance such doctrines, and in- 
crease the number of believers therein. The doctrines of one of these 
sects which are not common to all the others, are sectarian, and the term 
** sectarian" is, we think, used in that sense in the constitution. 

4. Counsel for the school board maintain in their argument that the- 
Christian religion is part of the common law of England; that the same 
was brought to this country by the colonists, and, by virtue of the various 
colonial charters, was embodied in the fundamental laws of the colonies; 
that this religious element, or principle, was incorporated in the various 
state constitutions, and in the Ordinance of 1787, for the government of 
the North West Territory, by virtue of which ordinance it became the 
fundamental law of the territory of Wisconsin. Numerous quotations 
are given by him from the above documents, from the utterances of Con- 
gress and legislatures, and from the writings of our early statesmen, to 
prove these propositions. That the learned counsel have fairly demonstra- 
ted their accuracy is freely conceded. More that that, counsel have proved 
that many, probably most of those charters, and some of the state consti- 
tutions, not only ordained and enforced some of the principles of the 
Christian religion, but sectarian doctrines as well. 

They have also attempted, at considerable length, to show that the 
Church of Rome is hostile to our common school system. This court- 
neither affirms nor denies the accuracy of this position. Moreover, coun- 
sel on both sides have argued to 9ome extent, as to whether certain relig- 
ious dogmas are true or false. 

None of these matters are material or pertinent to the questions to be de- 
termined on this appeal. This case must be decided under the constitution) 
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and laws of this state now in force, and it is entirely immaterial to the de- 
cision thereof, whether the interference of the courts to compel a faithful 
execution of the law by school boards is invoked by those who are hostile 
or friendly to our common school system. The question is, what is the 
law of the case ? not, what opinions are entertained by those who demand 
its enforcement ? It is scarcely necessary to add that we have no concern 
with the truth or error of the doctrines of any sect. We are only con- 
cerned to know whether instruction in sectarian doctrines has been, or, 
under existing regulations, is liable to be given in the district schools of 
the state, and especially in the public schools of the city of Edgerton. 

5. We come now to the more direct consideration of the merits of the con- 
troversy. The term ** sectarian instruction" in the constitution manifestly 
refers exclusively to instruction in religious doctrines, and the prohibition 
is only aimed at such instruction as is sectarian. That is to say, instruc- 
tion in religious doctrines which are believed by some religious sects and 
rejected by others. Hence, to teach the existence of a supreme being, of 
infinite wisdom, power and goodness, and that it is the highest duty of all 
men to adore, obey and love him, is not sectarian, because all religious 
sects so believe and teach. The instruction becomes sectarian when it 
goes further, and inculcates doctrine or dogma concerning which the re- 
ligious sects are in conflict. This we understand to be the meaning of the 
constitutional prohibition. 

That the reading from the Bible in the schools, although unaccompanied 
by any comment on the part of the teacher, is ** instruction" seems to us 
too clear for argument. Some of the most valuable instruction a person 
can receive may be derived from reading alone, without any extrinsic aid 
by way of comment or exposition. The question, therefore, seems to 
narrow down to this: Is the reading of the Bible in the schools — not 
merely selected passages therefrom, but the whole of it — sectarian instruc- 
tion of the pupils? In view of the fact already mentioned, that the Bible 
<;ontains numerous doctrinal passages, upon some of which the peculiar 
creed of almost every religious sect is based, and that such passages may 
reasonably be understood to inculcate the doctrines predicated upon them, 
an affirmative answer to the question seems unavoidable. Any pupil of 
ordinary intelligence who listens to the reading of the doctrinal portion of 
the Bible, will be more or less instructed thereby in the doctrines of the 
4ivinity of Jesus Christ, the eternal punishment of the wicked, the 
authority of the priesthood, the binding force and efficacy of the sacra- 
ments, and many other conflicting sectarian doctrines. A most forcible 
demonstration of the accuracy of this statement is found in certain reports 
of the American Bible Society of its work in Catholic countries (referred to 
in one of the arguments), in which instances are given of the conversion of 
several persons from ** Romanism" through the reading of the scriptures 
alone. That is to say, the reading of the Protestant or King James ver- 
sion of the Bible converted Catholics to Protestants without the aid of com- 
ment or exposition. In those cases, the reading of the Bible certainly was 
sectarian instruction. We do not know how to frame an argument in 
support of the proposition that the reading thereof in the district schools 
is not also sectarian instruction. 

It should be observed in this connection that the above views do not, as 
counsel seemed to think they may, banish from the district schools such 
text-books as are founded upon the fundamental teaching of the Bible, or 
which contain extracts therefrom. Such teachings and extracts pervade 
and ornament our secular literature, and are important elements in its 
value and usefulness. Such text books are in the schools for secular in- 
struction, and rightly so, and the constitutional prohibition of sectarian 
instruction does not include them, even though they may contain pas- 
sages from which some inferences of sectarian doctrine might possibly be 
drawn. 
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Furthermore, there is much in the Bible which cannot justly be char- 
a^jterized as sectarian. There can be no valid objection to the use of such 
matter in the secular instruction of the pupils. Much of it has great his- 
torical and literary value which may be thus utilized without violating 
the constitutional prohibition. It may also be used to inculcate good 
morals — that is, our duties to each other — which may and ought to be 
inculcated by the district schools. No more complete code of morals ex- 
ists than is contained in the New Testament, which reaffirms and em- 
phasizes the moral obligations laid down in the Ten Commandments. Con- 
cerning the fundamental principles of moral ethics, the religious sects do 
not disagree. 

6. It is urged on behalf of the school board that the constitution must 
be interpreted in the light of the surrounding circumstances existing when 
it was framed and adopted, and that contemporaneous exposition thereof 
is of great authority. Cases in this court and elsewhere are cited to these 
propositions. Undoubtedly they are correct rules of interpretation, appli- 
cable alike to constitutions, statutes, and all written instruments, where 
the language employed is of uncertain import. But if the words of the 
instrument are unambiguous, there is no room for construction outside 
the words themselves, and the above rules cease to be controlling or im 
portant. It is proper, however, to consider the constitutional prohibition 
in the light of such rules of interpretation. 

On the subject of contemporaneous exposition, counsel refer us to the 
uniform action of the department of public instruction in this state, from 
1858 to the present time, recommending the Bible as a text-book in the dis- 
trict schools, as evidence that the constitutional provision under considera- 
tion was not understood by the framers of that instrument, or the people 
who adopted it, as excluding from such schools the reading of the Bible. 
The action of that department upon the subject, showing as it does the 
opinions of the eminent scholars and teachers who have presided over it for 
a long series of years, is entitled to great weight, and on a doubtful ques- 
tion of construction would doubtless be held controlling. But we do not 
think the true interpretation of the constitutional provision under con- 
sideration is doubtful or uncertain, or that any extraneous aid is required 
in order to interpret it correctly. Hence our judgment cannot properly be 
controlled by the action of the department of public instruction, or the 
opinions of its learned chiefs. The fact probably is that the practice of 
Bible reading in the district schools was not seriously challenged at the 
outset, and not subjected to close legal scrutiny until the policy of the de- 
partment had become fixed. It was but natural that sucn policy should, 
to some extent at least, be thereafter adhered to. 

It is further said that the practice of reading the Bible in the district 
schools prevailed generally after the adoption of the constitution. This is 
claimed to be a most persuasive fact, showing that it was not the inten- 
tion of the framers of the constitution and the people, to prohibit the prac- 
tice. We do not know how the fact was, but we must be permitted to 
doubt whether the practice was ever a general one in the district schools 
of the state. We are quite confident that it is not so at the present time. 
It was said in argument, and not denied, that the practice does not prevail 
in the public schools in any of the larger cities in the state. But wore the 
fact otherwise, for the reasons above stated it would not be controlling. 

It may not be uninstructive to consider somewhat certain other circum- 
stances existing when the constitution was adopted, which may fairly be 
presumed to have influenced the inserting therein of the provision against 
"sectarian instruction" in the district schools. 

The early settlers of Wisconsin came chiefly from New England and the 
Middle states. They represented the best religious, Intellectual and moral 
culture, and the business enterprise and sagacity of the people of the statet 
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from whence they came. They found here a territory possessing all the 
elements essential to the development of a great state. They were in- 
tensely desirous that the future state should be settled and developed a& 
rapidly as possible. They chose from their number wise, sagacious, Chris- 
tian men, imbued with the sentiments common to all, to frame their con- 
stitution. 

The convention assembled at a time when immigration had become very 
large and was constantly increasing. The immigrants came from nearly 
all the counties of Europe, but most largely from Germany and Ireland. 
As a class, they were industrious, intelligent, honest and thrifty, just the 
material for the development of a new state. Besides, they brought with 
them, collectively, much wealth. They were also religious and sectarian. 
Among them were Catholics, Jews, and adherents of many Protestant 
sects. These immigrants were cordially welcomed, and it is manifest the 
convention framed the constitution with reference to attracting them to 
Wisconsin. 

Many, perhaps most, of these immigrants came from countries in which 
a state religion was maintained and enforced, while some of them were 
non conformists, and had suffered under the disabilities resulting from 
their rejection of the established religion. What more tempting induce- 
ment to cast their lot with us could have been held out to them, than the 
assurance that in addition td the guaranties of the right of conscience and 
of worship in their own way, the free district schools in whicli their chil- 
dren were to be, or might be educated, were absolute common ground where 
the pupils were equal, and where sectarian instruction, and with it sec- 
tarian intolerance, under which they had smarted in the old country, 
could never enter. 

Such were the circumstances surrounding the convention which framed 
the constitution. In the light of them, and with a lively appreciation by 
its members of the horrors of sectarian intolerance, and the priceless value 
of perfect religious and sectarian freedom and equality, is it unreasonable 
to say that sectarian instruction was thus excluded to the end that the 
child of the Jew, or Catholic, or Unitarian, or Universalist, or Quaker, 
should not be compelled to listen to the stated reading of passages of 
Scripture, which are accepted by others as giving the lie to the religious 
faith and belief of their parents and themselves. 

It is argued that the reading of the Bible in the district schools is not in- 
cluded in the constitutional prohibition of sectarian instruction therein, 
because the Bible is not specifically mentioned in the constitution. It is 
said that if it was intended that such reading was to be excluded, it would 
have been so provided in direct terms. The argument may be plausible, 
but it is believed to be unsound. Constitutions deal with general princi- 
ples and policies, and do not usually descend to a specification of particu- 
lars. Such is the character of the provision in ques ion. In general terms,, 
it excludes sectarian instruction, and the exclusion includes all forms of 
such instruction. Its force would, or might have been, weakened had the 
attempt been made to specify therein all the methods by which such in- 
struction may be imparted. 

We have a statute upon this general subject which must not be over- 
looked. Section 3, chapter 251, laws of 1883, amending section 514, revised 
statutes, provides that in cities *' no text books shall be permitted in any 
free public school, which will have a tendency to inculcate sectarian ideas. "^ 
Of course this applies to the public schools of the city of Edgerton. This 
statute certainly emphasizes the constitutional prohibition, although it 
may not extend its scope. It is. in effect, a legislative declaration that the 
use of text-books which have a tendency to inculcate sectarian ideas is sec- 
tarian instruction, prohibited by the constitution. 

For the reasons above stated, we cannot doubt that the use of the Bible 
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as a text-book in the public schools, and the stated reading thereof in such 
schools, without restriction, *' has a tendency to inculcate sectarian ideas" 
and is sectarian instruction within the meaning and intention of the con- 
stitution and the statute. 

7. The answer of the respondent states that the relators' children are 
not compelled lo remain in the school room while the Bible is being read, 
but are at liberty to withdraw therefrom during the reading of the same. 
For this reason, it is claimed that the relators have no good cause for com- 
plaint, even though such reading be sectarian instruction. We can not 
give our sanction to this position. When, as in this case, a small minority 
of the pupils in the public school is excluded for any cause from a stated 
school exercise, particularly when such cause is apparent hostility to the 
Bible, which a majority of the pupils have been taught to revere, from 
that moment the excluded pupil loses caste with his fellows and is liable 
to be regarded with aversion, and subject to reproach and insult. But it 
is a sufficient refutation of the argument, that- the practice in question 
tends to destroy the equality of the pupils, which the constitution aeeks to 
establish and protect, add puts a portion of them to serious disadvantage 
in many ways with respect to the others. 

8. The foregoing rules render unnecessary any extended discussion of 
the question whethfer such reading of the Bible is or may be a violation of 
the rights of conscience, guaranteed by sec. 18 of the Bill of Rights 
[Art. I. Const.]. There has been considerable discussion concerning the 
limitations of that right. That there are limitations thereto must be con- 
ceded. For example: A Mormon may believe that the practice of polyga- 
my is a religious duty, yet no court would regard his conscience in that 
behalf for a moment, should he put his belief into practice. 

The petition alleges that, in addition to their objections to the King 
James version, the relators have conscientious scruples against the reading 
of any version of the Bible to their children, either in the district schools 
or elsewhere, without authoritative note, comment or exposition, because 
the practice may lead their children to adopt dangerous errors, and irre- 
ligious faith, practice and worship. When we remember that wise and 
good men have struggled and agonized through the centuries to find the 
correct interpretation of the Scriptures, employing to that end all the re- 
sources of great intellectual power, profound scholarship and exalted 
spiritual attainment, and yet with such widely diverged results, and fur- 
ther, that the relators conscientiously believe that their church furnishea 
them means, and the only means, of correct and infallible interpretation, 
we can scarcely say their conscientious scruples against the reading of any 
version of the Bible to their children, unaccompanied by such interpreta- 
tion, are entitled to no consideration. 

But however this may be, it may safely be said, and nothing further may 
be said upon the subject, that when a man's conscience coincides with the 
law, and he obeys its dicates, he will be protected. 

9. Whether the reading of the Bible in the public schools is religious 
worship, and whether it constitutes the school-house for the time being a 
place of worship, and, if so, whether such reading during school hours as 
a school exercise against the consent of a tax payer compels him to support 
a place of worship, within the meaning of section 18, of the Bill of Rights, 
are questions which will not 'be here discussed. These questions are con- 
sidered in an opinion by Mr. Justice Cassoday filed herewith. 

10. A number of cases in different states, supposed to have a bearing 
upon the main question here considered and determined, have been cited, 
and quotations made therefrom at considerable length by the respective 
counsel, and by the circuit judge in his elaborate opinion overruling the 
demurrer to the answer. None of the states in which those decisions were 
made seem to have in their constitutions a direct prohibition of sectarian. 
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instruction in the public schools. It is believed that this state is the first 
which expressly embodied the prohibition in its fundamental law, and we 
are not aware of any direct adjudication of the question under considera- 
tion by any court previously to Judge Bennett's decision in this case, ex- 
cept (as we are informed) the late Jud^e Stewart decided in some case 
before him in the circuit court of Sauk county (but at what time we are 
not advised), that the constitution prohibits the reading of the Bible in the 
district schools. Practically, therefore, we are now determining a question 
of first impression, and it must necessarily be determined upon general 
principles of law. Cases from which only mere inferences, more or less 
remote, can be deduced, afford but little aid to correct judgment in this 
case. Hence, the cases cited have not been specially referred to in this 
•opinion. Some of them are nearer in point on the question considered by 
Mr. Justice Cassoday, and he has referred to and commented upon them 
dn his opinion. 

11. The drift of some remarks in the argument of counsel for the re- 
spondent, and perhaps, also in the opinion of Judge Bennett, is that the 
'exclusion of Bible reading from the district schools is derogatory to the 
value of the Holy Scriptures, a blow to their influence upon the conduct and 
-consciences of men, and disastrous to the cause of religion. We most em- 
phatically reject these views. The priceless truths of the Bible are best 
taught to our youth In the church, the sabbath and parochial schools, the 
■social religious meetings, and above all by parents in the home circle. 
There those truths may be explained and enforced, the spiritual welfare of 
'the child guarded and protected, and his spiritual nature directed and cul- 
tivated, in accordance with the dictates of the parental conscience. The 
constitution does not interfere with such teaching and culture. It only 
banishes theological polemics from the district schools. It does this, not 
ibecause of any hostility to religion, but because the people who adopted it 
believed that the public good would thereby be promoted, and they so 
■declared in the preamble. Religion teaches obedience to law, and flourishes 
best where good government prevails. The constitutional prohibition was 
adopted in the interests of good government, and it argues but little faith 
in the vitality and power of religion, to predict disaster to its progress be- 
cause a constitutional provision, enacted for such a purpose, is faithfully 
executed. 

The order of the circuit court overruling the demurrer of the relators to 
the answer of the school board must be reversed, and the cause remanded 
with directions to that court to give judgment for the relators on the de- 
murrer, awarding a peremptory writ of mandamus, as prayed in the 
petition. 

Justice Cassoday, after discussing the principles of in- 
Ijerpretation of the constitution, and those clauses of that 
instrument which provide, that (1) "the right of every 
man to worship Almighty God, according to the dictates of 
/his own conscience, shall never be infringed; (2) nor shall 
any man be compelled to attend, erect or support any place 
of worship, or to maintain any ministry against his consent; 
(3) nor shall any control of or interference with the rights 
of conscience be permitted, or any preference be given by 
law : to any religious establishments, or modes of worship; 
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(4) nor shall any money be drawn from the treasury for ther 
benefit of religious societies, or religious or theological 
seminaries/' § 18, art. L, sums up the argument against 
the use of the Bible in public schools, based thereon as^ 
follows: 

This language is quite similar to, and may have been taken in part from, 
the constitution of Pennsylvania, as well as other states. In commenting 
upon a similar clause in the Pennsylvania constitution, in the celebrated 
Girard will case, Mr. Justice Story, speaking for the whole court, ob- 
served : * ' Language more comprehensive for the complete protection of 
every variety of religious opinion, could scarcely be used; and it must 
have been intended to extend equally to all aects^ whether they believe^ in 
Christianity or not, and whether they were Jews or infidels, •o that we 
are compelled to admit that although Christianity be a part of t\e com- 
mon law of the state, yet it is so in this qualified sense, that its divine 
origin and truth are admitted, and therefore it is not to be maliciously and 
openly reviled and blasphemed against, to the annoyance of believers or 
the injury of the public. Such was the doctrine of the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania in Updegraff v. The Commonwealth, 11 Serg. & Rowle, 394.'*^ 
Vidal V. Oirard Ex., 2 How., U. S., 198. In commenting upon a similar 
clause in the Ohio constitution, Mr. Justice Thurman, speaking for 
the whole court, said: *' We sometimes hear it said that all religions 
are tolerated in Ohio; but the expression is not strictly accurate: much less 
accurate is it to say that one religion is a part of our law, and all others 
only tolerated. It is not by mere toleration that every individual here is 
protected in his belief or disbelief. He reposes not upon the leniency of 
government, or the liberality of any class or sect of men, but upon his 
natural, indefeasible rights of conscience, which, in the language of the 
constitution, are beyond the control or interference of any human author- 
ity." Bloom V. Richards, 2 Ohio St., 390. In considering the two clauses 
quoted from our constitution, we are to bear in mind the general proposi- 
tion conceded by all, that our state constitution is not a grant, but a limi- 
tation of powers. The State ex rel. Oraef v. Forest County, 74 Wis. , 615, 
Viewed in this light, and it will readily be perceived that these clauses 
operate as a perpetual bar to the state, and each of the three departments, 
of the state government, and every agency thereof, from the infringement^ 
control or interference with the individual rights of every person as indi- 
cated therein, or the giving of any preference by law to any religious sect 
or mode of worship. They pre suppose the voluntary exercise of euch 
rights by any person, or body of persons, who may desire, and by implica- 
tion guarantee protection in the freedom of such exercise. We neither 
have nor can have in this state, under our present constitution, any stat- 
utes of toleration, nor of union, directly or indirectly, between church and. 
state, for the simple reason that the constitution forbids all such prefer- 
ences and guarantees all such rights. But the exercise of such rights by 
one person, or any given number of persons, cannot be so extended as to- 
interfere with the exercise of similar rights by other persons, nor so far as 
to prevent the legitimate exercise of the poUce powers of the state in pre- 
serving order, securing good citizenship, the administration of law, and 
the Sabbath as a day of rest. Stansbury v. Macks, 2 Dall., 213; The Com- 
monwealth v. Wolf, 3 S. & R., 48; Commonwealth v. Lesher, 17 S. & R.^ 
155; McOatrick v. Wason, 4 Ohio St., 506; iSimon v. Grotz, 23 Am. Dec, 
83; Shoverv. State, 10 Ark., 259; Ferriter vs. Tyler, 48 Vt., 469; State ex 
rel. Walker v. Judge of Section A., 1 South. Rep., 437. Such statutes come 
within no constitutional provisions and are founded upon an impregnable 
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basis. The two clauses mentioned, recognize the existence of different 
religious establishments or sects, and different modes of worship, but they 
do not have so direct a bearing upon the question here presented as the 
second and fourth clauses which will now be considered. The second 
clause of the section quoted, is to the effect, that no man shall be ** com- 
pelled to attend, erect or support any place of worship, or to maintain any 
ministry against his consent." Is the stated reading: of the Bible in the 
public schools as a text- book, ** worship" within the meaning of this 
clause? As indicated in the clauses already considered, the word ** wor- 
ship," as here used, includes any and every mode of worshiping Almighty 
God. Webster has defined it as: ** The act of paying divine honors to the 
Supreme Being; religious reverence and homage; adoration paid to God 
or a being viewed as God. * * ' The worship of God is an eminent part 
of religion, and prayer is a chief part of religious worship.' " Wctrcester 
defines it as: ** 3. Adoration; a religious act of reverence; honor paid to 
the Supreme Being, or by heathen nations to their deities. * Worship con- 
sists in the performance of all those external acts, and the observance of 
•all those rights and ceremonies, in which men engage with the professed 
and sole view of honoring God. * * They join their vocal worship to 
the choir of creatures wanting voice ' * * 4. Honor; respect; civil def- 
erence." The Imperial defines it as " 4. Chiefly and eminently, the act 
of paying divine honors to the Supreme Being; or the reverence and hom- 
age paid to him in religious exercises, consisting in adoration, confession, 
prayer, thanksgiving and the like." The Bible Dictionary declares, that 
the •* worship of God both spiritual and visible, private and public, by in- 
dividuals, families and communities * * is abundantly commanded in 
his word." In theology, we are told, that, *' The honor which is due in a 
peculiar sense to God, consists supremely in religious worship; in making 
nim the object of our supreme affection; a.nd rendering to him our su- 
preme obedience,^^ 1 Dwighfs Theo., 555. Certainly the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, as the eternal word of God, in obedience to the often re- 
peated injunction therein contained, whether by the individual in private, 
or in the family, or in the public assembly, is an essential part of divine 
worship. Every sermon is based upon some text of scripture. Most 
prayers are preceded by the reading of some passage of scripture, as an in- 
telligent guide to the thoughts of the worshiper or worshipers. The ser- 
mon on the mount contains the prayer taught by the blessed Lord. Is it 
possible for any genuine believer in the Christian religion, to read, or listen 
to the reading of that sermon, and especially that prayer, without being 
filled with a holy sense of honor, reverence, adoration and homage to 
Almighty God, which is the very essence of worship. We must hold that 
the stated reading of the Bible in the public schools, as a text -book, may 
be •' worship" within the meaning of the clause of the constitution under 
consideration. If, then, such reading of the Bible is worship, can there 
be any doubt but what the school room in which it is so statedly read, is 
a " place of worship," within the meaning of the same clause of the 
constitution ? Counsel seem to argue, that such place of worship should 
be confined to some church edifice, or place where the members 
of a church statedly worship. Some of the earlier constitutions having 
similar clauses, uped the words ** building " and '* church." Manifestly 
these words, •' place of worship," were advisedly used, as applicable to any 
** place" or structure where worship is statedly held, and which the citizen 
is ** compelled to attend" or the tax payers are compelled *'to erector 
support." The mere fact that only a small fraction of the school hours is 
devoted to such worship, in no way justifies such use as against an object- 
ing taxpayer. If the right be conceded, then the length of time so de- 
voted becomes a matter of discretion. If such right does not exist, then any 
length of time, however short, is forbidden. The relators, as tax payers of 
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the district, were compelled to aid in the erection of the school building: in 

tuestion, and also to aid in the support of the school maintained therein. 
§430, 430 [a], S. & B's Ann. St. Being thus compelled to aid in such erec- 
tion and support, they have a legal right to object to its being used as a 
" place of worship." In fact it has been held, that it can be devoted to no 
other use as against an objecting taxpayer. School District No. 8, vs, 
Arnold, 21 Wis. , 657. In that case a temperance society obtained permis- 
sion from a majority of the electors present at a school meeting, duly 
called, to hold its meetings in the school-house. But it was held that such 
electors had no authority to thus divert its use. The present cliief justice, 
speaking for the court, among other things said: *' The statute has not 
given the board, nor the electors of the district any authority to permit a 
school-house to be used for meetings of the Sons of Temperance, or any- 
thing of the kind. So the action of the electors of the district * * 
was wholly unauthorized, and furnished no defense to the action." To the 
same effect are: Spencer v. Joint School District, 15 Kas., 259; S. C, 23 
Am. R., 268; Dorton v. Hearn, 67 Mo., 301; Schofield v. Eighth School Dis- 
trict , 21 Conn., 499; Weir v. Day^ 35 Ohio St., 143. There are cases of a 
contrary import, but it is very certain, that as against an objecting tax 
payer, such school- house cannot be devoted to a use expressly forbidden by 
the constitution of the state — as for instance as a place of worship. There 
is another feature of the clause we are considering which requires atten- 
tion. Under our statutes, the children of the relators, between certain 
ages, were bound to attend some public or private school for a certain period 
of each year. §489 a S. & B. Ann. St. [ch. 121, L. 1879, ch. 73, ch. 289, 
L. 1882. ch.73, L. 1887], superseded by §489 b., S. & B. Ann.'St. [ch. 519, 
L. 1889]. In the case of a poor man incapable of educating his children at 
private expense, tbey are ** compelled to attend" such schools without the 
consent of themselves or their parents, notwithstanding it is, in a limited 
sense, a place of worship; and in the case of men of property, it might 
impose an unauthorized burden. This, as we understand, is prohibited 
by the clause of the constitution we are considering. 

The fourth clause of the section of the constitution quoted, declares, in 
effect, that no money shall •' be drawn from the treasury for the benefit of 
religious societies, or religious or theological seminaries." As argued by 
the learned counsel for the school board, the word ''treasury" in this 
clause, probably refers to the state treasury. But we are to remember 
that the school in question receives annually from the state treasury, its 
)roportionate share not only of the school fund income [§ 554, R. S. , 

3, ch. 124, L. 1885, and ch. 237, L. 1887], but also of the one mill tax. 

1070, A. S. and B. Ann. St. [ch. 287, L. 1885]. The question thus recurs^ 
whether the money thus drawn from the state treasury for the mainten- 
ance and support of the school in question is for the benefit of a •religiou'i 
seminary, within the meaning of this clause of the constitution. A sem- 
inary is defined by Webster, as a '.' place of training; institution of educa- 
tion; a school, academy, college or university, in which young persons 
are instructed in the several branches of learning which may qualify 
them for their future employments." It manifestly includes institutions 
of learning or education of different grades. But a religious seminary of 
any one grade is just as effectually forbidden as a religious seminary of 
any higher or other grade. The thing that is prohibited, is, the drawing 
of any money from the state treasury for the benefit of any religious 
school. If the stated reading of the Bible in the school, as a text-book, is, 
not only in a limited sense worship, but also instruction, as it manifestly 
is, then there is no escape from the conclusion that it is religious instruc- 
tion; and hence the money so drawn from the state treasury, was for the 
benefit of a religious school within the meaning of this clause of the con- 
stitution. The constitution of Massachusetts, New Hampshire and some 
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other states, differ so widely from ours, as to make the adjudications in 
those states almost wholly inapplicable to the question here presented. It 
is conceded that no decision has been found, under constitutional pro- 
visions like ours, squarely sustaining the ruling of the learned trial court. 
Some things lisive been said in some of the cases cited, arising under some- 
what similar constitutional provisions, that may seem to support it* 
Among these are Donohue v. Richards, 38 Me., 379; S. C, 61 Am. Dec, 256; 
Ferriter v. Tyler, 48 Vt., 444; Moore v. Monroe, 6i Iowa, 367; Millard 
V, Board of Education, 121 111., 297. The Maine case, largely involving 
other considerations, is based, in part, upon decisions under constitutions 
widely differing from ours, and was decided under a constitution contain- 
ing none of the provisions upon which especial stress is here laid. The 
same is partially true of the Vermont case. The same is true in a limited 
sense of the Iowa and Illinois cases; and in neither of which is any adjudi- 
cation cited. The following cases seem to be in harmony with the conclu- 
sions we have reached. State of Nevada v. Hallock, 16 Nev., ^73; The 
Board of Ed. of Cincinnati v. Minor, 23 Ohio St., 211; State ex rel, 
Stullard v. White, 83 Ind., 278; S, C, 42 Am. R., 496; Spencer v. Joint 
School Dist,, supra; Dorton v. Hearn, supra; Schofield v. Eighth School 
Dist. , supra; and Weir v. Day, supra. They are, moreover, in harmony 
with prior decisions of this court. Morrow v. Wood, 35 Wis., 59; School 
Dist. No. 8 V. Arnold, supra. In the Nevada case the decision was ad- 
verse to the use of the Catholic Bible. We deem it unnecessary to enter 
upon an extended analysis of the numerous adjudications cited, since the 
constitutional provisions here involved rest upon us with an imperative 
command. The unanimous result of our deliberations, is as directed by 
Mr. Justice Lyon. 

Justice Orton, after citing the provisions of the consti- 
tution relating to the inviolability of the right of worship 
and of conscience, forbidding all religious tests as qualifi- 
cations for office or for giving evidence in court, providing 
a fund for the maintenance of common schools, and di- 
recting the establishment of such schools, and forbidding 
sectarian instruction therein, and the provisions relating 
to taxation, and the distribution of the income of the 
school fund for the support of common schools, proceeds 
to discuss from the stand-point of these provisions the 
complete secular character of the schools contemplated by 
the constitution of the state, as follows: 

These provisions of the constitution are cited together to show how com- 

Sletely this state, as a civil government, and all its civil institutions, are 
ivorced from all possible connection or alliance with any and all relig- 
ions, religious worship, religious establishments or modes of worship, 
and with every thing of a religious character or appertaining to religion. 
And to show how completely all are protected in their religion and rights 
of conscience, and that no one shall ever be taxed or compelled to support 
any religion or place of worship, or to attend upon the same, and more 
especially to show that our common schools, as one of the institutions of 
the state created by the constitution, stand, in all these respects, like any 
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other institution of the state, completely excluded from all possible connec- 
tion or alliance with religion, or religious worship, or with anything of a 
religious character, and guarded by the constitutional prohibition, that 
** no sectarian instruction shall be allowed therein." They show also that 
the common schools are free to all alike, to all nationalities, to all sects of 
religion, to all ranks of society, and to all complexions. For these equal 
privileges and rights of instruction in them, all are taxed equally and pro- 
portionately. The constitutional name, ''common schools," expresses 
their equality and universal patronage and support. Common schools are 
not common, as being low in character or grade, but common to all alike, 
to everybody and to all sects, or denominations of religion, but without 
bringing religion into them. The common schools, like all other institu- 
tions of the state, are protected by the constitution from all "control or 
interference with the rights of conscience," and from all preferences 
given by law to any religious establishments or modes of worship. As the 
state can have nothing to do with religion, except to protect every one in 
the enjoyment of his own, so the common schools can have nothing to do 
with religion, in any respect whatever. They are as completely secular as 
any of the other institutions of the state, in which all the people, alike, 
have equal rights and privileges. The people cannot be taxed for religion 
in schools, more than anywhere else. Religious instructi »n, in the com- 
mon schools, is clearly prohibited by these general clauses of the constitution, 
as religious instruction or worship in any other department of state, sup- 
ported by the revenue derived from taxation. The clause, that *' no 
sectarian instruction shall be allowed therein," was inserted ex 
industria to exclude everything pertaining to religion. They are 
called by those who wish to have not only religion, but their own 
religion, taught therein, "Godless schools." They are Godless, and the 
educational department of the government is Godless, in the same sense 
that the executive, legislative and administrative departments are Godless. 
So long as our constitution remains as it is, no one's religion can be taught 
in our common schools. By religion, I mean religion as a system, not re- 
ligion in the sense of natural law. Religion in the latter sense is the source 
of all law and government, justice and truth. Religion as a system of 
belief cannot be taught without offense to those who have their own pe- 
culiar views of religion, no more than it can be without offense to the dif- 
ferent sects of religion. How can religion, in this sense, be taught in the 
common schools, without taxing the people for or on account of it. The 
only object, purpose or use for taxation by law in this state, must be ex- 
clusively secular. There is no such source and cause of strife, quarrel, 
fights, malignant opposition, persecution and war, and all evil in the state, 
as religion. Let it once enter into our civil affairs, our government would 
soon be destroyed. Let it once enter into our common schools, they would 
be destroyed. Those who made our constitution saw this, and used the 
most apt and comprehensive language in it, to prevent such a catastrophe. 
It is said, if reading the Protestant version Of the Bible in school is offensive 
to the parents of some of the scholars, and antagonistic to their own re- 
ligious views, their children can retire. They ought not to be compelled to 
go out of the school for such a reason, for one moment. The suggestion 
itself concedes the whole argument. That versioil of the Bible is hostile 
to the belief of many who are taxed to support the common schools, and 
who have equal rights and privileges in them. It is a source of religious 
and sectarian strife. That is enough. It violates the letter and spirit of 
the constitution. No state constitution ever existed, that so completely 
excludes and precludes the possibility of religious strife in the civil affairs 
of the state, and yet so fully protects all alike in the enjoyment of their 
own religion. All sects and denominations may teach the people their own 
doctrines in all proper places. Our constitution protects all, and favors 
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none. But they must keep out of the common schools and civil affairs. It 
requires but little argument to prove that the Protestant version of the 
Bible, or any other version of the Bible, is the source of religious strife 
and opposition, and opposed to the religious belief of many of our people. 
It is a sectarian book. The Protestants were a very small sect in religion, 
at one time, and they are a sect yet, to the great Catholic church against 
whose usages they protested, and so is their version of the Bible sectarian, 
as against the Catholic version of it. The common school is one of the 
most indispensable, useful and valuable civil institutions this state has. It 
is democratic, and free to all alike, in perfect equality, where all the chil- 
dren of our people stand on a common platform, and may enjoy the benefits 
of an equal and common education. An enemy to our common schools is 
an enemy to our state government. It is the same hostility that would 
cause any religious denomination, that had acquired the ascendancy over 
all others, to remodel our constitution, and change our government and all 
of its institutions, so as to make them favorable only to itself, and exclude 
all others from their benefits and protection. In such an event, religious 
and sectarian instruction will be given in all schools. Religion needs no 
support from the state. It is stronger and much purer without it. This 
case is important and timely. It brings before the courts a case of the 
plausible, insidious, and apparently innocent entrance of religion into our 
civil affairs, and of an assault upon the most valuable provisions of the 
constitution. Those provisions should be pondered and heeded by all of 
our people, of all nationalities and of all denominations of religion, who 
desire the perpetuity and value the blessings of our free government. That 
such is their meaning and interpretation, no one can doubt, and it requires 
no citation of authorities to show. It is religion and sectarian instruction 
that are excluded by them. Morality and good conduct may be inculcated 
in the common schools, and should be. The connection of church and 
state corrupts religion, and makes the state despotic. 

Other decisions have definitely determined that school 
district boards "have no authority to involve school districts 
in debt for any purpose, without specific authority being 
given to do so by the action of the legal voters at a school 
meeting; that the law authorizing women to vote on school 
matters, is constitutional and valid, but until further legis- 
lation women can not vote at general or municipal elections, 
involving school matters with other questions. The result 
of this decision is to restrict the right of women to vote at 
elections which involve school matters only. 



SECTARIAN INSTRUCTION. 

The recent emphatic decision of the supreme court, de- 
claring that all sectarian instruction in the public schools 
is absolutely prohibited by the constitution, and that the 
school and the school-house can be used only for secular 
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instruction, is far reaching in its application. While the 
decision of the court, in the particular case, applied to and 
prohibited only the adoption and use of the Bible in public 
Bchools, as a basis for religious instruction, yet in its scope 
and spirit it has a direct and manifest application to other 
practices which were not involved in the case decided. 

These practices vary in form, but are of the same general 
character, and have been brought to the attention of the 
State Superintendent by special reports from county super- 
intendents, and by correspondence with parties aggrieved. 
The cases may be classified as follows: 

1st. Giving sectarian instruction in schools, by requiring 
recitations in a catechism, by the use of certain religious 
exercises prescribed by the church, of which the teacher is 
a communicant, and by the use of text-books, denomina- 
tional in character and designed for use in parochial 
schools. 

2d. The employment of teachers belonging to a religious 
sect, which requires and prescribes a dress, or garb, signifi- 
cant of their membership therein and consecration thereto. 

3rd. The leasing of private or parochial school buildings, 
owned or controlled by religious sects, for the use of the 
public school, even when the district owns and has built, by 
taxation, a separate building for public school purposes, 
thus requiring all children of the district, and sometimes of 
two or more districts, to attend school, taught by persons 
practically designated by religious bodies, in buildings 
consecrated to religious uses. By this subtle means, the 
district is required to contribute to the support of such 
buildings, and to the maintenance of schools primarily es- 
tablished to give sectarian or religious instruction. 

Another, but rather more indefinite complaint, relates to 
the practice of turning over all revenues from taxation, and 
other public school funds, to church or parochial authori- 
ties, to be used by them in maintaining their schools, with 
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results exceedingly detrimental to the interests and effect- 
iveness of the public school, and general education. 

There are on file in this oflBice complaints and correspond- 
ence which cover all of the points above enumerated. 
Though repeated efforts have been made to ascertain how 
extensively these practices prevail, no adequate means 
have been provided by law for definite information upon 
these points. 

It has been, for many years, the practice of the depart- 
ment to advise teachers, and school officers, against exer- 
cises objectionable to patrons, on the ground of interfer- 
ence with religious or denominational preferences and 
opinions. The use of the Bible, even, in connection with 
opening exercises, has been discouraged, whenever such 
use has provoked antagonism and contention, and. other 
means have been advised for the inculcation of reverence, 
virtue, and all moral qualities. But there seems to be a 
very prevalent misapprehension concerning the authority 
of the State Superijitendent to correct and prohibit the 
practices alluded to, or to withhold apportionment of pub- 
lic money from districts in which sectarian instruction is 
given in the public school. 

The uniform answer to these complaints has been, that 
the law does not invest the State Superintendent with 
authority to debar school districts from participating in the 
distribution of public funds on that account; that no 
penalty is prescribed for giving sectarian instruction in 
public schools, and that no such condition is made preced- 
ent to the apportionment of the School Fund Income. The 
proper remedy, in such cases, is obtained by petition to 
a court, having competent jurisdiction, for a writ of man- 
damus, forbidding the use of exercises sectarian in char- 
acter. Such method was adopted by the parties agerrieved, 
in the Edgerton case, relating to the matter of Bible read- 
ing in public schools, which finally reached the supreme 
court, and resulted in the foregoing decision. 
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There is no doubt that the supreme court, following the 
spirit and letter of the decision in the Edgerton case, must 
declare all the practices above mentioned unconstitutional, 
And to be prohibited, whenever a case involving these 
practices is brought before it. And such, no doubt, would 
be the interpretation of inferior courts, of the scope and 
effect of that decision. 

It is true that the State Superintendent has authority, 
under the general statute, to hear and determine appeals, 
made in a formal manner, conformably to law and the 
rules and practices established by the department. Un- 
questionably, under this general law, the State Superin- 
tendent could declare practices illegal, and interpret the 
law applicable in any given case; but such cases, involving 
peremptory orders and directions, are more properly the 
subject of direct judicial proceedings. No appeal, in due 
form, has ever come to this oflSce, involving, directly, these 
points, but numerous statements of facts, and complaints 
and allegations have been received, with requests to investi- 
gate and correct the evils. Investigation has been made 
in a number of instances, and, in several cases, the 
charges have seemed to be well founded, and the parties 
have been advised of their legal remedies. 

It is to be hoped that the explicit declaration of the su- 
preme court will lead to the discontinuance of all demands 
to pervert the public schools from their legitimate function, 
or preventing general elementary education, independent 
of all ecclesiastical or denominational alliance, interfer- 
ence, or control. 



UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS. 

During the past two years an effort has been made, by 
the department, to cooperate with county superintendents 
to establish, in their respective counties, uniform tests of 
qualification for teaching. The subject of a uniform sys- 
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tern of county examinations, in our state, was discussed at 
the conventions of county superintendents, held during the 
winter of 1 889. In general, county superintendents were 
of the opinion that a uniform system was desirable, but. 
many were of the opinion that if a uniform system of ex- 
amination implied a uniform standard of qualifications, it 
was not practicable. However, it was agreed that the 
State Superintendent should, if practicable, prepare ques- 
tions for the use of county superintendents during the 
spring series of examinations in 1889; but the burden of 
work in the office of the State Superintendent, and in the^ 
oflSce of the state printer, incident to the requirements of 
the legislature, then in session, made it impossible to pre- 
pare and print questions in time for use in the spring ex- 
aminations, as contemplated. Questions, however,' were^ 
prepared during the month of July, and were sent to the 
several county superintendents, with instructions for them 
to modify, reprint, and use, in their discretion, in connection 
with their work during the fall series of examinations. 
Five sets of questions were prepared, on third grade 
branches, designated, ''A/' ''B/' '' G/' ''!>,'' and " E.^^ 
The aim in preparing these several sets was to present a 
graded series of tests; series "A'^ being somewhat ideal 
and adapted to those counties in which a high standard of 
qualifications had been attained; while series ^'E*' was 
designed for the very lowest grades, and for use in those 
counties where the standard of attainment required had 
been very low. No instructions, as to the standard that 
should be required by county superintendents, was fur- 
nished with the questions. The whole matter of selection 
from the five series submitted, and the standard to be es-^ 
tablished in each county, was left to the discretion of each 
county superintendent. 

During the month of October, following, inquiries were 
sent out to the several county superintendents, asking for 
information in regard to the use made of the questions fur« 
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nished by the department. Though replies were not re- 
ceived from all superintendents, a sufficient number were 
obtained to indicate that the questions were quite generally 
used, in some instances with modifications, but, in many, 
without any modification whatever. The experiment was 
quite generally approved by county superintendents, and 
the subject was again discussed in the conventions of 
county superintendents, held in January, 1890, and almost 
a unanimous desire w,as expressed, by county superintend- 
ents, for the department to prepare questions, and furnish 
a suflScient number of copies to each, for use in their ex- 
aminations, so as to obviate the necessity of reprinting at 
local printing offices. 

Five sets of questions were accordingly prepared, and a 
sufficient number printed, at the state printing office, to 
supply the needs of county superintendents. No effort at 
grading was attempted in the preparation of this second 
series of examination questions. On the other hand, a 
definite effort was made to make them substantially uni- 
form in character. Coutity superintendents furnished the 
department a list of their appointments for examinations, 
with an estimate of the number of applicants that would 
be present at each, and questions were sent in time and in 
sufficient numbers to meet the requirements of the regular 
examinations. Superintendents were instructed, as before, 
to use these questions in their discretion, and to use pre- 
cautions to prevent the procurement of the questions by 
applicants, in advance of their examinations. 

Reports from superintendents, subsequent to their ex- 
aminations, indicated that the questions were used in 
nearly all of the counties, in accordance with :he plan sug- 
gested, and that in the other counties superintendents made 
use of them as a basis for questions which they prepared 
and had printed at local offices. 

There was a strong desire expressed to continue this plan 
during the fall series of examinations of 1890, but there 
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was such a wide range in the dates fixed by county super- 
intendents for their regular examinations, that it was im- 
practicable to prepare a suflBicient number of questions to 
meet the needs of the several county superintendents, and 
sample sets, only, were sent, with instructions for them to 
modify and reprint, in accordance with the plan first 
adopted. 

It cannot be said that a uniform system of examinations 
has been established, but the experin^ents above stated, in- 
dicate that what is practicable and desirable, in the line of 
co-operation between the department and county superin- 
tendents, may be secured. The principal obstacle, at pres- 
ent, is the lack of uniformity in dates for examinations 
throughout the state. 

In the experiments made, it has not been the purpose of 
the State Superintendent, by an arbitrary system of rules 
governing examinations, and the marking of papers, to 
eliminate the judgment and a reasonable discretion of the 
county superintendent, or is it in my judgment, at present, 
if ever, practicable or desirable to establish any other than 
a minimum standard, below which, in no instance, should 
the county superintendent go in the matter of issuing cer- 
tificates. So much, I think, ought to be done in the interest 
of the profession of teaching, and in the protection of 
county superintendents against the importunities of fathers, 
mothers and brothers of unqualified applicants. The law 
providing for licensing teachers, implies that not every 
person is qualified to teach, and the important duty that 
the county superintendent has to perform, is to determine 
who shall not teach. I am aware that it is urged by super- 
intendents, and others, that the adherence to any reason- 
able literary standard of qualifications, would eliminate 
some experienced and successful teachers. Let it be so. I 
am not disposed to admit that a person of long experience 
in teaching, who cannot pass an examination upon the sub- 
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ject taught, can instruct better than a person of less ex- 
perience who can. 

The establishment of a uniform system ^f tests through- 
out the state, involves: 

1. The careful preparation and distribution, semi-annu- 
ally, of uniform tests for the use of county superintendents. 

2. A faithful use, by county superintendents, of the ques- 
tions furnished by the department. 

3. A rigid adherence, in the marking of papers of appli- 
cants, to the minimum standard in each branch, which 
standard should be fixed by the county superintendent, and 
approved by the State Superintendent. 

4. A public record, in the oflSce of the county superin- 
tendent, of certificates granted, with the papers on which 
certificates are issued, filed in the office of the county su- 
perintendent during the life of the certificate. 

Such a system seems to me not only practicable, but very 
desirable. In fact, the laws relating to examination of 
teachers, and the duties of county and state superintend- 
ents, seem to provide for such uniformity. The advan- 
tages are many that would attend a well established 
uniform practice of issuing certificates only when the ap- 
plicant has attained a definite standing upon fair and clearly 
defined tests of qualifications for teaching. 

1. Teachers would make preparation in the several 
branches upon profitable lines suggested by tests employed 
in the examinations. 

2. Superintendents would have more confidence in 
the standard established, and would adhere to it more 
firmly. 

3. Teachers would recognize the wisdom of such exam- 
inations, and the county superintendent would be relieved 
from, at least, the charge of unreasonableness in the prep- 
aration of his questions, and in the determining of the re- 
quired standard. 

4. Examination papers, and oartificates issued upon 

4-S. S. 
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them, would have a known and recognized value for those 
seeking admission to high schools, or Normal schools. 

5. There would be an end to questionable methods of 
obtaining certificates, and county superintendents would be 
governed in their decisions by a sense of justice and the in- 
terest^of the schools, rather than by symi)athy and the in- 
terest of unqualified applicants. 

6. Confidence would be established among superintend- 
ents, and a united effort to raise the standard of qualifica- 
tions for teaching, would be secured. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

The statistics show that in the school year 1888-89, ninety- 
one institutes were held in sixty- seven different counties and 
superintendent districts. In these 1,406 males and 5,368 fe- 
males were enrolled, a total of 6,774. In the school year 
1889-90, ninety-two institutes were held in sixty-one counties 
and districts, with an enrollment of l,686*males and 5,823 
females. A total of 7,509, an increase of 735 for -the last 
year. 

The testimony of school officers and teachers is con- 
current that this factor in educational effort is indispensa- 
ble, and the demand for institutes is greater than can be 
met, and is increasing, year by year. The embarrassment 
of the committee charged with this work is very great, ow- 
ing to the lack of means with which to employ conductors 
in sufficient numbers, and to offer adequate inducements to 
strong and apt conductors to engage in the work. The rapid 
development of institute activity in adjoining states, has 
made it imperative to increase the compensation in order 
to compete for the services even of residents of Wisconsin. 
The president of the board of regents of the Normal schools 
in his annual report, makes the following statements and 
recommendation relating to institute work: 
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These institutes are arranged and managed through a committee of the 
board actirtg conjointly with the State Superintendent, and require much 
labor and correspondence, besides time in supervision and visitation. It 
is, however, fruitful work, and an indispensable agency in the improve- 
ment of the common schools. It affords the only means by which a very- 
large number of teachers are reached by any measure of distinctively pro- 
fessional instruction and practical counsel, which inspire them with a 
higher conception of their occupation than that of daily work for daily 
wages. The committee have given their time and effort unstintedly to 
this department, and the conductors have co-operated most heartily in 
planning and labor ng for increased eflficiency from year to year. Much^f 
the labor of the conductors has been the contribution of public spirited 
desire to be useful and helpful. 

To meet the expenses of these institutes, sec. 408 of chap. 26, of the re- 
vised statutes, provides that "the said board may use such sum, not ex- 
** ceeding seven thousand dollars in any year, as they may deem necessary, 
** of which not exceeding five thousand dollars shall be paid from the Nor- 
** mal School Fund Income, and not exceeding two thousand dollars from 
** the general fund; and such amounts as shall be so expended are hereby 
** annually appropriated from said funds respectively." 

It will be seen that the law just quoted is mandatory in limiting the ex- 
penditures — it was enacted years ago, when the population of the state 
was less than 900,000. At that time, it was amply sufficient to meet all ex- 
penses. But the population has nearly doubled, and the demand for in- 
stitutes has increased in far greater ratio. The means at the command of 
the board for this very important work in our' educational system allows 
but a limited number of institutes to be held. The committee having this 
work in charge, by reason of lack of funds, is under the necessity of refus- 
ing institutes in localities where they are very much needed. Other states 
are far in advance of Wisconsin in giving substantial aid from the general 
fund for this class of work. New York, with its great number of univer- 
sities, colleges, acedamies and high schools of advanced grade, with an in- 
stitute attendance of but little more than twice that of Wisconsin, appro- 
priates $25,000 annually for teachers' institutes. This is testimony to the 
value of this work; and it would seem that Wisconsin ought at least to 
meet the demand for enrichment and expansion of our institutes by an an- 
nual appropriation of $5,000 from the General Fund — this sum added to the 
$5,000 required by law to be expended from the Normal School Fund In- 
come, would enable the regents to meet the demand for institutes in all 
parts of the state. The attendance at the institutes is oft^n very large, not 
mfrequently reaching two hundred members o^all grades, from a primary 
teacher to a high school principal. It can be readily seen that one conduct- 
or in such institute cannot do the most efiicient work. The largest insti- 
tutes should have at least three conductors, all others at least two; then 
with proper division and classification, the special needs of the teachers of 
our common schools might be fully met. 



WISCONSIN SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS.. 

The wisdom of appropriating a small sum annually to aid 
in maintaining a summer school of high grade for teachers,, 
in connection with the University of Wisconsin, appears; 
to be fully justified by the success of the school during the« 
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past two years. At the session of 1889, one hundred six 
were enrolled, and at that of 1890, one hundred ttirty-two. 
Of the latter, fourteen were teachers in colleges or Normal 
schools, or special schools; fifty-two were principals or as- 
sistants in high schools, three were principals of graded 
schools; forty three were teachers in grammar or lower 
grades; nine were college stu^dents. Fifty-three were men, 
and seventy-nine were women. Twenty-nine had attended 
previous sessions of the school, twenty-three were from 
other states, and one hundred nine were from Wisconsin. 
The tuition fee required was fixed at five dollars for resi- 
dents, and at ten dollars for non-residents of the state. 

The corps of instructors for the year 1890, was made up 
as follows: 

J. W. Stearns, Professor of Philosophy and Pedagogy, University of 
Wisconsin, President of School — Psychology and Pedagogy. 

C. R. Barnes, Professor of Botany, University of Wisconsin — Botany. 

E. A. BiRGE, Professor of Zoology, University of Wisconsin — Physiology 
and Zoology. 

W. W. Daniells, Professor of Chemistry, University of Wisconsin — 
Chemistry. 

J. C. Freeman, Professor of English Literature, University of Wiscon- 
sin — English Literature. 

Silas Y. Gill an. Institute Conductor for the Milwaukee Normal School 
— Geography. 

A. L. KmbalLj Associate Professor of Physics, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity — Physics. 

Following is a brief statement of the courses arranged, 
and the scope of the work provided for: 

Psychology. — With especial reference to the theory of 
teaching. 

Pedagogy, — Two courses, two weeks each, (a) History 
of Educational doctrines, (b) Philosophy of methods; 
principles involved in making courses of study; special 
consideration of methods in science, history, and the Eng- 
lish language and literature. 
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Physiology. — Lectures; anatomy; study of special or- 
gans, illustrated by manikin^ models^ and human skeleton. 
A course of lectures and demonstrations in Histology will 
be given, covering the most important tissues and organs 
of the body. 

Zoology, — Two courses, (a) Elementary, comparative 
anatomy, studies in laboratory, (b) Elementary systema- 
tic zoology — study of specimens and class work. 

Chemistry, — 1. Descriptive chemistry — daily experi- 
mental lectures. 2. Chemical theory — laboratory course 
in general chemistry. 3. Qualitative analysis — examina- 
tion and analysis of compounds. 4. Quantitative chemis- 
try — determining chemical equivalent of the element, 
quantitative analysis, methods of practice. 

Botany. — Two courses: (a) General morphology of flow- 
ering plants — lectures and laboratory practice, (b) Anat- 
omy of flowering plants — laboratory practice. 

Geography. — Mathematical Geography; Political and 
Commercial Geography; pedagogical aspects of the study. 

Literature. — Three courses: (a) Interpretation of Shakes- 
peare, (b) American Poetry, (c) American Prose Writ- 
ers. 

physics. — Lectures and laboratory work; fundamental 
principles; methods of illustration; use of apparatus; ex- 
periments and measurements; courses of reading. Ad- 
vanced work in special subjects. 

Following is a statement of the receipts and expenditures, 
for the two years last past: 
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Receipts. 



Balance on hand 

From tuition fees 

From state appropriation. 



Total. 



Expenditures. 



For salaries 

For incidentals.. 
Balance on hand. 



Total. 



1889. 



$540 00 
1,000 00 



$1,540 00 



$1,379 02 

83 24 

77 74 



$1,540 00 



1890. 



$77 74 

760 00 

1,000 00 



$1,837 74 



$1,519 97 
136 55 
181 22 

$1,837 74 



WISCONSIN TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



Sessions of the organization of the teachers of the state 
were held at Madison, December 26, 27, 28, 1888; at Wauke- 
sha, July 1, 2, 3, 1889; and at Madison, December 26, 27, 28, 
1889. At these meetings the papers, discussions and lec- 
tures concerned many vital matters relating to public edu- 
cation, methods of instruction, supervision, etc., and were 
characterized by the usual high order prevalent in the 
meetings of this association. 

At the meeting held at Madison in December, 1888, steps 
were taken preliminary to a change in the matter of meet- 
ings of the association, so that one meeting would be held 
annually. 

At the meeting held at Waukesha in July, 1889, there 
was a pronounced expression in favor of this change, and 
the measure was adopted by the association, in the form of 
a report of a committee previously appointed to consider 
the matter, and report thereon. 

At this meeting, Prof. L. D. Harvey, of Oshkosh, was 
elected president of the association; Miss Harriet C. Magee, 
Oshkosh; Prin. A. J. Clough, Portage, and Miss Ellen C. 
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Jones, Hillside, vice-presidents; Prin. Wm. J. Desmond, 
Milwaukee, secretary; Prin. G. W. Reigle, Tomah, treas- 
urer; Albert Hardy, W. H. Beach, W. J. Brier, A. J. Smith, 
Mrs. Ada Ray Cooke, executive committee. The term of 
these officers will expire in December of the present year. 

While some diversity of opinion was developed regard- 
ing the wisdom of holding but one meeting annually, the 
prevailing sentiment seemed to be that owing to the long 
distances required to be traversed in order to reach the 
place of meeting, too great a tax upon teachers resulted 
by holding two meetings. Another consideration which 
had no little weight, was, that branch associations would 
be formed in three or four sections of the state, which 
would reach a larger number of teachers, by local activity, 
and thus it was hoped a larger number might be led to in- 
terest themselves in the work of the state association. 

This has been partially realized. Two organizations have 
been formed. The Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers' As- 
sociation held its first meeting at Waukesha, March 31st, 
and the two following days, elected Prin. D. D. Mayne, 
Fort Atkinson, president, and carried out with vigor and 
sustained interest an excellent programme of exercises. 
The Southwestern Wisconsin Teachers' Association held 
its first meeting at Boscobel, February 21, 22, 1890, organ- 
ized by the election of Prin. C. R. Showalter, Lancaster, 
president, with a full list of associate officers, and followed 
the programme provisionally provided, with marked inter- 
est and profit. A second meeting of this association was 
held in Madison, August 26, 27", 28, 1890, and attracted a 
larg^ attendance and a hospitable welcome, and elicited 
much interest in the work upon which it has now fairly 
entered. 

Confidence is felt that similar organizations in other 
parts of the state will in due time be formed. 
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EXAMINATION FOR STATE CERTIFICATES. 

The board of examiners for the examination of teachers 
for state certificates during the present year consisted of 
Prof. T. B. Pray, Whitewater; Prof. E. A. Birge, Madison; 
Supt. E. C. Wiswall, Prairie du Sac. For the preceding 
year Principal J. Q. Emery, Fort Atkinson, held the posi- 
tion of examiner until July, 1889, when he resigned, upon 
his election to the presidency of the State Normal school at 
River Falls, and Supt. E. C. Wiswall was appointed as his 
successor. 

Two public examinations of teachers were held each 
year, one in the summer and one during the holiday vaca- 
tion of each year, all being held at Madison. 

It is a significant fact that the number of applicants at 
these examinations is steadily increasing. Doubtless, the 
necessity of holding some form of state certificate in order 
to be eligible to principalship of free high schools, accounts, 
in part, for this increase of applicants. But it is encour- 
aging to-notice that a growing desire to obtain this recog- 
nition of scholarship and professional standing, among the 
leading teachers of the state, is apparent. 

Duriifg the last two years 138 applicants have been under 
examination by the board, an average of 34 at each of 
the four examinations held. 

Attention is called to the meager compensation provided 
by law for the memfcers of this Board of Examiners. Since 
this system of state examination of teachers was estab- 
lished, and this board was instituted, other boards for the 
examination and licensing of pharmacists, dentists, and 
lawyers^ have been created, and much more liberal provis- 
ion made for their compensation. It would seem that the 
examination and licensing of teachers is no less responsi- 
ble and laborious, and no discrimination in the compensa- 
tion of the examiners should exist. 
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The increase of interest in these examinations has called 
for effort to systematize the arrangements, and to dissem- 
inate specific information concerning the requirements for 
successful application for certificates among candidates. 
This has been done through a circular published by the 
State Superintendent, containing such regulations as were 
adopted by the Board, and such information of a gen- 
eral character as was deemed important to guide to a clear 
understanding of the conditions upon which certificates are 
granted, and to the character of the preparation required 
to meet the demand of examiners. , 

The circular last issued relating to the examinations for 
the year 1890-91, is here appended; and also the questions 
used at the last examination. 

The annual examination for state certificates will be held in the office of 
the State Superintendent at Madison, beginning at 9 o^clock A. M., Decem- 
ber 29, and continuing three days. 

On Saturday, January 3, the standing of applicants will be determined 
and reported to the State Superintendent. 

The Board of Examiners consists of Prof. E. A. Birge, Madison, Supt. 
E. C. Wiswall, Prairie du Sac, and Prof. S. Y. Gillan, of Milwaukee. 

For the limited (five years) state certificate, examination will he h^d in 
the following branches: Reading, Orthoepy, Orthography, Writing, Eng- 
lish Grammar, Arithmetic (including Mental Arithmetic), Geography, U. S. 
History, Civil Government, Art of Teaching, Physiology, Algebra, Geom- 
etry, Physics, Physical Geography, English Literature (historical), and Men- 
tal Science. 

For the unlimited (life) state certificate, examination will be had in the 
branches required for limited state certificates, with the addition of Bot- 
any, Zoology, Geology or Chemistry, at the option of the applicant, Polit- 
ical Economy, General History, English Literature (critical), and Theory of 
Teaching. 

Seventy per cent, is the minimum average standard for a limited certifi- 
cate, and seventy-five for an unlimited. 

Seventy per cent, is the minimum standard for each of the first grade 
branches, and sixty-five per cent, the minimum in English Literature, 
Mental Philosophy, Botany, Geology or Chemistry, Zoology, Political Econ- 
omy and General History. 

The limited state certificate will require three terms of four months each 
of successful teaching. The unlimited, seven terms of four months each. 

Satisfactory testimonials of moral character will be required. Appli- 
cants for limited certificates will be allowed trials at three consecutive ses- 
sions of the Board of Examiners in which to complete the examination. 
Applicants holding^the limited certificate, or its equivalent, will be allowed 
trials at any two consecutive sessions of the Board of Examiners during 
the validity of the certificate held, in which to complete the examination 
for a life certificate. 

During the limits herein fixed re-examination will not be required upon 
branches in which a -satisfactory Rtanding has been attained. 
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Examinations in branches additional to those required for a limited cer- 
tificate will be taken up on the second day — Tuesday, December 30. 

l^e evening examination will be confined to the following branches: 
Art of Teaching, Botany, Arithmetic. 

In examinations upon any branch, Drawing may, and Physiology, Phys- 
ics, Botany and Zoology, will be required to the extent of correctly and 
creditably representing any objects described. 

As a guide to such as may desire to review either of the following 
branches before examination, or are making original preparation .in these 
studies, the following suggestions are made: Political Economy — New- 
comb's or F. A. Walker's; Mental Science — Sully's Teachers' Handbook of 
Psychology; General History — Myers' Ancient and Myers' Mediaeval and 
Modern History, or Fisher's Universal History; English Literature (histor- 
ical) — Brooke's Primer of English Literature and Backus' Shaw's English 
Literature; Art of Teaching — Fitch's Lectures; Physiology — Martin's 
The Human Body (Briefer Course), or an equivalent; Physics — Gage or 
Avery, or an equivalent; Physical Geography — Hinman's Eclectic Phys- 
ical Geography, or an equivalent: English Literature (critical) — 
Swinton's Studies in English Literature. Candidates for the life certifi- 
cates will also be critically familiar with Shakespeare's Merchant of Ven- 
ice, and Lowell's Democracy and Other Addresses; Theory of Teaching — 
Sully's Teacher's Handbook of Psychology; Botany — Gray's Lessons, Re- 
vised edition of 1887. Candidates will be expected to fully describe and 
diagram a plant furnished them, applying correctly the technical terms of 
Gray. Zoology — Packard's Zoology (Briefer Course), or an equivalent. 
Li Geology, besides the knowledge of some standard text-book, candidates 
will be familiar with the general geological history of Wisconsin, and will 
be able to sketch a general geological map and sections of the state. Li 
Chemistry the candidate must be practically familiar with laboratory 
work and experimentation. 

The text books suggested represent the Tninimum amount of knowledge 
the board of examiners deems sufficient. The candidates are expected to 
be thoroughly acquainted with any and all parts of them or with books of 
equal ran^. 

Stationery needed will be furnished by the board. 

The attention of all persons who intend to become principals of free high 
schools in Wisconsin, and who are required by law to pass special exami- 
nations to qualify them for teaching in such high schools, is especially 
called to the time and place of holding this examination. 

Sec. 494, R. S., and ch. 325. laws of 1883, sec. 1. 

At the examination of teachers for state certificates, to be held in Madi- 
son, commencing Dec. 29, 1890, by order of the State Superintendent, the 
following program will be observed: 

Monday A. M. — Arithmetic, Constitutions. 

Monday P. M. — Physiology, English Grammar. 

Tuesday A. M. — Algebra, History of the United States, Geology or 
Chemistry, Political Economy. 

Tuesday P. M. — Physics, Geography, General History, Botany. 

Wednesday A. M. — Geometry, Art of Teaching, Zoology, Science of 
Teaching. 

Wednesday P. M. — English Literature (1), Mental Sciences, English 
Literature (2). 

Candidate will please note the change in the progra&i with regard to 
the examination in reading. This examination will be given on Tuesday 
at such hours as may suit the convenience of the candidates and the 
examiner. 

Penmanship and Orthography will be judged from the papers in other 
branches submitted to the board. Orthoepy will be tested in connection 
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with Reading, in which the examination will be oral. Deacriptive and 
Physical Geography will be tested in on<* paper. 

Applicants are expected to note carefully the tirres set for the different 
branches, and to present themselves at the time appointed for the branches 
in which they wish to be examined. 

Experience has shown that only applicants who are exceptionally well 
prepared are able to complete the examination at one session. Those who 
appear for the first time are advised to select their subjects from the list 
so that no half day will be overcrowded with work. The program for the 
summer examination of 1891 will be substantially identical with that for 
the winter of 1890. 



EXAMINATION FOR STATE CERTIFICATES. 

August 12-15, 1890. 

GBAMHAR. 

1. Mention the chief irregularities in the formation of the plural of 
English nouns and account for the same so far as you are able. 

2. How is the case of a relative pronoun determined ? Illustrate. What 
possessive case forms have no apostrophe? What words have three dis- 
tinctive case forms ? 

3. Which form of verbs may be called indefinite so far as the time and 
completion of the act is concerned ? What is the special advantage of the 
passive form ? 

4. State at least four principles pertaining to the proper use of relative 
pronouns. Illustrate. 

5. Treat of the proper position of adjectives in a sentence with refer- 
ence to the noun modified and to each other. Show that this order is 
sometimes properly changed. 

6. Write the following sentences, making all necessary corrections and 
justify all changes: (a) Every one of the girls looked very prettily in 
their new dresses, (b) It cannot be her though we at first supposed it to 
be her. (c) That man whose coat sets so poorly set the hen just as the sun 
was setting but she was not disposed to set. (d) Overcome with fatigue, 
the shade was grateful to me. (e) When I saw how bad he was hurt I bid 
him lay down. 

7. Construct a compound declarative sentence, embracing an appositive, 
a participial, an adjective clause, and an adverbial clause modifier, the 
verbs in the principal clauses to be in the past progressive form. 

8. Punctuate and capitalize: At the conclusion of the american revolu- 
tion Dr. Franklin the english ambassador and the french minister Ver- 
gennes dining together at, Versailles, a toast from each was called for and 
agreed to the british minister began with George III. who like the sun in 
his meridian spreads a luster throughout and enlightens the world the 
french minister followed with the illustrious Louis XVI. who like the moon 
sheds his mild and benignant rays on and influences the globe our Franklin 
then gave Qeorge Washington commander of the american army who like 
Joshua of old commanded the sun and the moon to stand stiU and they 
obeyed him. 

9. Point out all of the inflected forms in the above quotation and show 
the signiflcance of each inflection. 

10. Analyze by diagram or otherwise the first ^two sentences in the 
quotation. 2 
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ARITHMETIC. 

(Examination in Mental Arithmetic will be oral.) 

1. What is a bond? Name the two classes of U. S. bonds and show the 
advantage of each over the other. Why do the market quotations of these 
bonds fluctuate from time to time? 

2. Reduce f| to a decimal fraction and explain the process. What com- 
mon fractions can not be exactly expressed m a decimal form without the 
use of a common fraction or a repetend? Why? 

3. Bought berries at $1.60 per bushel. What must I ask for them per 
liouid quart in order to gain 25 per cent, providing 10 per cent, are un- 
salable? 

4. John Doe bought lumber of Richard Roe to build an 8 ft. walk of 2 
inch plank across one side of a square lot of 2^ acres, the plank to be laid 
on three 2x6 stringers. In payment Doe gave a negotiable note for one 
year at the highest legal rate in Wisconsin. Find the cost of the lumber at 
$16 per M. , and write the note. 

5. (a) Bought an article for $1.50, and sold it for $150, what was the per 
cent, of gain? 

(b) Sold goods so that \ of what I get for th^m is gain; what is the per 
cent, of gain? 

(c) Goods are marked at 20 per cent, above cost. From one day's sales 
the receipts are $20; what is the gain? 

6. What is the fundamental unit of the Metric System and what is its 
value? What is the unit of capacity and how is it related to the funda- 
mental unit? Show the advantage of this system over the English system. 
"" - ^ ^^gajrwill^ake 4QjU^ ^Lflou r. how many barrels 
of flour can'bfejnade from^ffife^ontmftfiJWabin lOTtSoiii;;^ 5 feet wide and 
4 ft. deep? 

8. A man walks a certain distance at the rate of 4i miles an hour, and 
rides back at the rate of 7i miles an hour. If it takes 8 hours to go both 
ways, what is the distance? 

9. Sold a car-load of stock for $900 and invested the net proceeds in sugar, 
receiving a commission of f per cent, on each transaction; what was my 
whole commission? 

10. (a) The original diameter of a grindstone was 3 ft. If i of the stone 
has been worn away, what is its diameter? 

(b) A rectangular box contains 3,000 cubic inches. If the dimensions 
are to each other as 2, 3 and 4, what are the dimensions? 

L: GEOGRAPHY.] 

1. Define descriptive, political, physical and mathematical geography. 
In what order should each part of the subject be made prominent in teach- 
ing? Discuss fully. 

2. Monsoons, what are they, where found and how caused? 

3. The continental plateau, its position, shape and surface. 

4. Describe the continental organic and red clay deposits of the ocean 
and the conditions under which each is found . 

5. Coral reefs and islands. Mode of origin, geographical distribution 
and effects on navigation and commerce. 

6. Sketch political map of Austria and give geographical reasons for 
and against an Australian confederation. 

7. The arid region of the United States. Its position, extent, capacity 
for irri&^ation, and means of irrigation proposed. 

8. The main industries and commercial facts regarding Duluth, Minne- 
apolis, Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and the geographical reasons for such 
facts. 

# 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1. State the motives that caused each of the following to make explora- 
tions in America, and show what each accomplished: Frobisher, De Soto, 
Hudson, La Salle, Magellan. 

2. What was the western boundary of the English colonies at the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century ? How and to what line was the boundary 
removed to the westward ? Name two important persons connected with 
this event How and when was this boundary again extended. 

3. (a) Write of the special service to the Americans in the Revolution 
of Baron Steuben, James Otis and Francis Marion, (b) What countries 
aided the Americans directly or indirectly ? How ? 

4. Treat of the adoption of the constitution, pointing out the chief dif- 
ficulties experienced. 

5. Discuss Jay's treaty. 

6. Discuss briefly two of the following topics: Electoral Commission, 
Peabody Fund, Smithsonian Institution. 

7. On what occasion did the Emperor of Germany act as arbitrator for 
the United States and England ? What was his decision ? Mention some 
other instances in which disputes between these countries have been set- 
tled by arbitration. 

8. What presidents and ex-presidents were unsuccessful candidates for 
the presidency ? Of what parties were they the candidates i What polit- 
ical events, if any, caused their defeat? 

9. What was the Amnesty Proclamation ? The resumption act ? The 
Burlingame Embassy ? 

V 10. Treat fully of the Pan-American congress. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. How does congress come to have a long term and a short term? Ef- 
fect on transaction of public business. Discuss fully. 

2. Define a quorum. What is a quorum in the House of Representa- 
tives? State briefly the signification of ** counting a quorum " as practiced 
in the House of Representatives. 

3. Give constitutional provision relating to congressional control of 
elections. How is such control made- effective under present laws? 

4. State usual method of apportionment of Representatives practiced 
by Congress. What is gerrymandering ? What provisions in Wisconsin 
Constitution directed against that practice ? 

5. Name four different courts in Wisconsin with brief statement of 
characteristic work of each. 

6. Give a general outline of judicial system of United States. Name 
two differences between the National and the State systems. 

7. Give a general account of the steps in an ordinary civil suit in Cir- 
cuit court; with the title or designation and duty of all the different offi- 
cials and persons concerned. 

8. Upon what constitutional foundation does the "original package" 
decision rest ? The Edgerton Bible case ? By what court rendered. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Diagram the heart with its valves and vessels. Indicate the direc- 
tion of the flow of blood and name the parts. 

2. Describe in full the mechanism of breathing. 

3. What are the so-called *' impurities'* of the blood? Where and 
under what conditions have they originated, what is their relation to living 
tissue and what is done with them ? 
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4. Where and how are fats digested and absorbed ? 

5. Why is there a pulse in the arteries and none in the veins ? Discuss 
fuUy. 

6. Structure of organs of taste and smell, or structure of striated and 
unstriated muscular tissue. 

7. Difference in shape and structure between the head and shaft of a 
long bone and mechanical reasons for such differences. 

8. Give the typical structure of a gland and tell how its work is per- 
formed. 

9. Why is it more dangerous to cut an artery than a vein which nor- 
mally carries the same amount of blood ? 

ALGEBRA. 

Put on your paper all written work you find necessary to get results . 
Answer eight. 

1. Divide(x — 2x^4- 2)(x -3x^4-2) by x^ —3. 

2. Give rule for subtraction of monomials and justify fully. 



4x4-17 68 

= x -h 



4 x-hy 

3 & 4. Solve 

5y4-27 , 54 

=y + 



" to find X and y. 



5 •' ' x-y J 

At each step in the solution, tell. 

(a) the operation performed: 

(b) the purpose of the step: 

(c) the axiom that justifies it. 

5. A man sculls a certain distance down a stream that flows at the rate 
of 4 miles per hour, in 1 hour, 40 min. He sculls up the stream to a point 
3 miles below his starting point in 4^ hours. How far down the stream did 
he go ? At what rate could he scull in still water. 
6&7. Givenx«— 2xy-h2y« = lC 

x« ^- xy = 28 
Find all values of x and y. Verify two sets of answers 
numerically different. 

8. From the proportion a :c = r:d, by successive modifications show 
that 2a — 3c:5c=:2r — 3d:5d, and state the propositions used. 

9. Solve — . 



a-fxH-r/2ax-fx» 

-— =b«. 

a-hx — |/2ax-i-x^ 



GEOMETRY. 

Draw large figures, but not re^lar or rectangular unlf^ss necessary. 
Letter them distinctly. Answer eight questions including the seventh. 

1. Prove that in any trianKle the side opposite the greater angle is 
greater than the side opposite the less angle. 

2. If a trapezoid has two opposite sides equal, show that it has two sets 
of equal angles, and equal diagonals. 

3. If through point of contact of two tangent circles secants be drawn, 
the chords joining ends of secants are parallel. Prove. 

4. Find in a given straight line the point equally distant from two given 
points unequally distant from the line. Construction and explanation. 
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5. Draw three unequal lines, a, b, c, respectively— 

a:b=o:x 
Find by construction x in 

a:b==x:c 

State the propositions on which your work rests. 

6. Draw an irregular hexagon. Reduce to an equivalent triangle. Tell 
how to construct a pquare equivalent to that triangle. 

7. A i mile running track 10 ft. wide, with straight parallel sides and 
semi- circular ends, is to be laid out in a field 2^20 ft. wide. How long must 
the field be so that a runner keeping in the middle of the track may run 
just i mile ? Area of tiack and of field inside of track. 

8. Prove parallel plane sections of any pyramid similar polygons. 

9. Define symmetrical, spherical triangles, polar triangles. Can spher- 
ical triangles be similar in the sense of that word as applied to plane 
triangles? Why? 



PHYSICS. 

1. How many calories are needed to convert 1 k. of water at a temper- 
ature of 100** C. into steam ? How is this amount of heat expended? 

2. Compare the momentum of a body weighing 50 k. and having a 
velocity of 2 m. per sec. with the momentum of a body weighing 50 g. 
and having a velocity of 100 m. per sec. Compare their energy. 

8. Name and define the units of electrical measurement. 

4. Draw diagrams showing the cells of a battery^connected parallel and 
in series. State and explain the difference resulting from the two meth- 
ods of arrangement. 

5. What IS meant by the absolute zero of temperature ? Express it in 
degrees Centigrade and Fahrenheit. 

6. What is the wave length produced in air at a temperature of 16** C. 
by a fork making 384 vibrations per second ? 

7. The two sides of a paper are equally illuminated by a candle at a 
distance of 2 feet and a gas flame at a distance of 7 feet. Confpare the 
intensity of these lights at equal distances and state the law on which the 
solution depends. 

8. Diagram the spectroscope, state the principles on which its effect on 
light depends and the chief uses of the instrument. 



ART OF TEACHING. 

1. For what purposes and by what grades can the unabridged dictionary 
be used? Answer fully. 

2. Kinds and objects of ** opening exercises." 

8. Relatiori of the teacher to his pupils at recesses. 

4.. Discuss corporal punishment with reference to (a) occasions; (b) 
whether public or private; (c) law in "Wisconsin regarding the subjecti 

5. State three distinct purposes of the recitation, with method adapted 
to each. 

6. By what means would you aim to secure the growth of moral 
character in your pupils? 

7. Give two or more important results of the teaching of reading in the 
common schools, and by what means best secured. 

8. (a) Advantages and (b) dangers in the use of text-books in studying 
geography. 
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THEORY OP TEACHING. 

1 and 2. What Rtudies of the common High School course are best 
adapted to cultivate, and most require the use of, the faculty (a) of obser- 
vation, (b) of memory, (c) of imagination, (d) of reasoning? Clearly 
justify one selection under each head. 

3. Discuss the teaching of History in (a) grammar grade, (b) High School, 
so as to show results aimed at in each case, reasons to be given, and 
desirable methods. 

4. Kinds and utility of what is known as "rhetorical work" in gram- 
mar grade and High School. Give (a) the advantages aimed at, and (b) 
results of your experience. 

5. By what means would you aim to promote the growth of moral 
character in your pupils ? 

6. Make an argument in favor of (a) English literature and (b) geometry 
as studies for a pupil who is in his last year of school, and cannot hope to 
complete any course. 

7. Discuss reciprocal rights and duties of a principal, charged with the 
duties of supervision, and the subordinate teachers. . 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1. "What is capital? Discuss its origin and growth. 

2. Give four causes affecting the efficiency of the individual laborer, 
with brief discussion of each. 

3. State fully the advantages and disadvantages resulting from a di- 
vision of labor. 

4. What is Gresham's law? Under what conditions would gold be 
driven out of this country? Silver? 

5. What would be the probable effect of a Free Silver Coinage Law on 
the price of silver ? Of land ? On the rate of interest ? Reason for each 
answer. * 

6. High rates of interest are often said to be composed of one part in- 
terest anp one part insurance. Explain fully. 

7. Discuss the origin of profits and justify Walker's statement that they 
are not subtracted from wages. 

8. Discuss fully four important functions of banks. Which of these, 
if any, does the United States government now perform, and how ? 

9. (a) State two purposes of a protective tariff and definitely how they 
are to be secured, (b) Give two arguments in favor of freedom of trade 
and production. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

(Answer any ten questions.) 

1. Name in order the three great ancient empires of the Tigris-Euphrates 
basin and one of the most noted rulers of each. Write briefly of their 
great works of art. 

2. Treat quite fully of the Phoenicians, showing their service to civili- 
zation. 

3. Discuss any two of the following topics: Olympian Games, Temple 
of Diana, Macedonian Phalanx. 

4. Write briefly of Themistocles, Epicurus, Hannibal. 

5. Show how the education of the youth of Sparta differed from that of 
Athens. What was the result of these different policies? Name some of 
the most noted philosophers, historians and poets that Greece ever pro- 
duced. 
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6. What constituted the First Triumvirate of Rome? How did it termi- 
nate? During this period how was the Roman domain extended? 

7. What events combined to destroy Feudalism? State some of its ef- 
fects upon civilization. 

8. State the cause and results of the Hundred Years' War. Who was 
the most celebrated person connected with that war? 

9. What was the edict of Nantes? By whom was it revoked and what 
was the result of its revocation? 

10. Mention four of the most important wans that have occurred since 
1850 and state the chief results of each. 

11. Discuss briefly the recent change in the government of Brazil. How 
has the political map of South America changed with the last decade? 



OEOLOQY. 

(Answer seven questions.) 

1. Define and give diagrams to illustrate the terms dip, strike, fold, 
fault, anticline, unconformity. 

2. What is the significance in geological history of unconformity? 

8. Sketch map of Wisconsin and indicate the areas occupied by the 
Huronian, Potsdam and Trenton. 

4. Name the chief mountain uplifts of the United States and the age to 
which each belongs. 

5. What was the mode of origin of the hills at Devil's Lake (the Baraboo 
quartzite range), and of the Blue Mounds. 

6. Under what conditions, geological and climatic, will such a cafion 
as that of the Colorado be formed? Why have the rivers of the great 
plains no cafLons? 

7. What are the chief varieties of iron ore, and what is the geological 
age of the chief iron deposits of the U. S. ? 

8. Define granite, mica, quartzite, schist, slate. 

9. Sketch the geological history of the trilobites or of the cephalopoda. 



BOTANY. 

1. Describe and diagram the plant given you, using the terms of Gray. 

2. Describe the formation of starch in the plant. 

3. What sort of a fruit is an apple, a pine -apple, a tomato, a pumpkin, 
a strawberry ? 

4. Define the Thallophytes. Describe the life history of the ferns. 

5. Describe nutation and show its relation to twining. 

6. What useful cultivated plants have originated in North America ? 



ENGLISH LITERATURE — HISTORICAL. 

1. Name the chief works of Byron, Spenser, S. Johnson, Cowper, Keats. 
Which of those named have you read? 

2. Sketch the early history of the English drama. 

3. Who were the chief writers of the age of Queen Anne and what are 
the characteristics of their style? Which of the works named have you 
read? 

4. The early history of periodical literature and the effect of this litera- 
ture on authors and readers. 

5^ Name four great American historians and give some account of their 
works. 

'6-8: S. 
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6. Give an account of the life and works of Robert Browning. 

7. Give an account of the modem realistic or naturalistic school of 
novelists and its chief American representatives. 

8. Discuss the methods of teaching the history of English literature, the 
ends to be sought by such teaching and the best way of reaching such 
ends. 

ENGLISH LITERATURK — CRITICAL. 
I 

1. Explain these familiar phrases: ** A pound of flesh "; " Is it so nom- 
inated in the bond?"— **0 upright judge; — Mark, Jew; — O learned 
judge." 

2. Therefore thou gfaiidy gold, 

Hard /ood for Midas, I will none of thee; 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
'Tween man and man; but thou, thou 

meagre lead. 
Which rather threaf nest tha.n do8t promise aught, 
Thy plainness moves me more than eloquence; 
And here choose I. 

Tell all that is necessary of the story to understand this passage. Ex- 
plain the words in italics. 

8. Discuss Emerson's essay on "Uses of Great Men," and give chief 
points of his essay on Napoleon. 

4. Name one or more poems (a) by Milton, (b) by Goldsmith; give grade 
of pupils to which 'each is adapted, with reasons, and definite gain to the 
class from the study of each. 

5. Treat in same way Irving's ** Westminster Abbey," Carlyle's ** French 
Revolution" and Macaulay's ** The Puritans." 

6. ** The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has pressed 

In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 

On the tomb." 

Name and explain three figures of speech in above lines. Explain fully 
the effectiveness of ** mossy and " bloom." What are some of the chief 
charac teristics of Holmes's writings? 

7. "Out upon Merry Christmas! What's Christmas time to you but a 
time for paying bills without money; a time for finding yourself a year 
older and an hour richer; a time for balancing your books and having every 
item in 'em through a round dozen of months presented dead against you? 
If I had my will every idiot who goes about with * Merry Christmas ' on 
his lips should be boiled pyith his own pudding, and buried with a stake of 
holly thro his heart." 

From what piece is this taken? General characteristics of the author's 
writings? How exemplified in this piece? Explain as to a class the words 
and phrases in italics. Parse '* dead." Is '* idiot " emphatic or not? Why? 

ZOOLOGY. 

1. Define and give examples of the following groups: Ungulata, Lamel- 
lirostres, Ophidia, Lamellibranchiata, Echinoidea. 

2. Describe the skeleton of the coral, sponge, snail, cuttle-fish. 

8. What is meant by homology? Analogy:' Give examples of each. 

4. Name the chief domesticated birds and animals. Give the systematia 
position of each and the part of the world where each originated. 
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5. Define an animal parasitel From what groups do most of the internal 
parasites come? The external parasites? Examples of each kind. 

6. Structure and use of tongue of snail, nettle-cells of polype, pseudopodia 
of amoeba. 

7. Shapes of the molar tooth in man, cat and cow, and the relation of 
structure to use in each case. 

8. Name the animals of commercial value in Coelenterata, MoUusca and 
Arthopoda, the valuable product of each, and the region inhabited by each 
animal. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1. Distinguish between percept and concept, and trace the growth of 
the latter. 

2. Discuss the order of development of the mental faculties, and rela- 
tion of this knowledge to the work of the teacher. 

3. Discuss two kinds of imagination and show how both are used in the 
study of geography. 

4. "What is attention? Name different kinds and conditions favorable to 
each. 

5. Nature and utility of habit and conditions favorable to formation. 

6. State the laws of association of ideas, and make illustrative appli- 
cation. 

7. Distinguish between inductive and deductive reasoning, and their 
proper order, or relative dependence. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The Normal schools of the state, now five in number, 
continue to maintain a strong hold upon the confidence and 
patronage of the people of the state, and are the source 
from which large numbers of teachers for the common 
schools are annually drawn. There can be no question but 
that instruction in public schools has been greatly improved, 
and their entire work and influence materially, increased in 
effectiveness and value, by the introduction of specially 
trained teachers. Not only by their direct labors in the 
school-rooms, but by their indirect influence in the com- 
munity, in teachers^ associations and institutes, has the 
standard for teachers' qualifications been elevated. Neither 
can the value of the Normal schools be measured by the 
number, or the important positions held by their graduates. 
The large number of under-graduates, who annually en- 
gage in teaching, contribute no inconsiderable measure of 
this value. The demand upon these schools for both grad- 
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uates and under-graduates to take charge of public schools 
of all grades, is strong testimony to the high estimate of 
school officers and patrons upon their efficiency and excel- 
lence as teachers. 

Reference is made to the reports of the boards of visitors 
for details relating to the condition and needs of each Nor- 
mal school. It may be noted in this connection that sev- 
eral of the more pressing needs mentioned by these visitors 
have already received the attention of the board of regents, 
and that others are only awaiting means wherewith to pro- 
vide for improvements which are apparently required, and 
recognized as necessary for the highest usefulness and 
effectiveness of the schools. The laboratory at the White- 
water school has been enlarged, refitted and modernized in 
its appointments; special teachers of drawing are now em- 
ployed in four of the schools; physical training has been in- 
troduced and prosecuted in all the schools but one, to the 
extent which the buildings warrant, and steps are in con- 
templation to provide the same training at an early day in 
the fifth. The increase of the teaching force recommended, 
and seemingly imperatively required, can only be fully 
made by some provision to increase the means at the dis- 
posal of the board of regents. The diminishing rate of in- 
terest and the increased amount required to keep buildings 
and grounds and apparatus in repair, owing to their increase 
in number and in age, has not been compensated by a corres- 
ponding increase in the productive fund. One of the ways 
available and proper to increase means for increasing the 
teaching force of the schools, is to relieve the Normal School 
Fund Income of the charge for maintaining teachers^ insti- 
tutes in the state, and to assume the expense of that entire 
work for the general fund. This would provide for one 
strong teacher in four of the schools immediately. 

The following extract from the report of the president of 
the board of regents outlines the organization, purposes 
and needs of these schools: 
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iTho reports of the presidents of the several Norn^al > 
schools indicate very clearly the strong grasp upon/fclieir 
confidence and good will of the people which the schopjs 
have acquired. , ^ 

This confidence and good will is based not alone upon the 
conviction that the intellectual training of the Normal; 
schools is equal to that obtainable in other kinds of schools, 
covering the same branches of study, but also upon the 
fully warranted assurance that the professional thought 
and training which characterizes them, is an important 
factor in the line of mental discipline and scholastic pro- 
ficiency. The fact that the effort to obtain an education is 
made for a specific and definite purpose, and that the 
knowledge acquired in the process is to be held separately 
and in its relations, for immediate practi cal use, for the 
instruction, inspiration and training of others — is in itself 
the strongest possible incentive to clearness and complete- 
ness of grasp, and energy in mastering the art of com- 
municating knowledge in the manner best adapted to make 
it fruitful in other minds. 

Closely connected with this process of acquisition for a 
definite purpose, is the school of practice teaching — the 
arena wherein the student must practically exemplify the 
extent, strength, clearness and scope of scholastic attain- 
ments. Here must appear the readiness with which knowl- 
edge is at command, the quick understanding and appre- 
ciation of the relations of truth, principle s and operations. 
Naturally this department of our system of education as- 
sumes a two-fold cflharacter — that of examination of meth- 
ods, historical and current; and that of actual teaching of 
classes under close and intelligent supervision and criti- 
cism, supplemented by directed observation of model 
teaching. 

This is the scheme of organization and management of 
our Normal schools. Upon this theory model departments 
are organized and maintained, and upon this theory only 
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can they be justified. This plan of organization and ad- 
ministration is the result of experience and observation. 

It is not claimed that perfection has been attained. Very 
much depends u pon the financial resources at the disposal 
of the board, and also, upon the best methods of attaining 
that already known as desirable and practicable. In this 
connection may be mentioned as a pressing and impera*- 
tive need — more teachers. Many of the classes are much 
too large, and should be divided. The massing of pupils 
in large classes must be at the expense of that individual 
attention which is indispensable to best results. That so 
much is done under present conditions is the highest praise 
that can be spoken of the ability, skill and industry of our 
teachers. The schools need more teachers of large natural 
endowments, and ripe scholarship. Such teachers always 
command large salaries. With each succeeding year the 
Normal schools of Wisconsin justify more and more fully 
the wisdom of their establishment and the character of their 
work, by the steadily growing demand for teachers who 
have received training in them. It will be apparent to all 
who read the statistics and other exhibits of this report, 
that the larger part of the work of Normal schools has been, 
and will for an indefinite period continue to be, with un- 
dergraduates. Testimony is overwhelming of the benefits 
which the common schools of our state are receiving through 
the better instruction imparted by teachers who have had 
the advantage of only a partial and even a brief course in a 
Normal school. Such contact, if it does not contribute very 
extensively to improvement in scholarship, serves to bring 
strongly into the field of consciousness, the need of ju- 
dicious organization, systematic, progressive and con- 
tinuous instruction in all elementary branches, and a 
wholesome discipline that reaches far beyond and beneath 
corrective measures. But through the impetus of self -cul- 
ture received, and the higher ideal of instruction begotten 
through even brief experience, it is believed that even 
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scholarship is improved far beyond that represented by the 
student^s work in the Normal schools. These facts should 
be borne in mind while measuring: the results of Normal 
school training. While it is desirable that teachers who 
represent this training in their personal work should be able 
to represent it in its completeness, after a full course in 
professional and scholastic instruction, yet in this respect 
these schools must be content to share with other schools 
of all grades, the partial exemplification of their methods 
and work. And in this content there is the added satisfac- 
tion of contributing immediately and effectively to the 
improvement and the uplifting of the common schools of 
our state, to a plane which is not so far above that of ordi- 
nary experience as to be distasteful, through inability to 
appreciate and assimilate the better work. 

We have constantly endeavored to raise the standard of 
qualifications of the teachers furnished to the public schools. 
This in turn has reacted upon the schools . and stimulated 
the demand for better service; consequently, there has been 
mutual growth. The Normal schools have steadily ad- 
vanced the requirements, both for admission and graduation, 
and those who make the highest preparation for teaching 
are in the greatest demand and readily secure desirable 
positions. 

Under the watchful care of the resident regents the 
buildings and portable property are kept in good condition; 
but their long use and constant wear, especially of the 
heating and the illustrative apparatus, makes necessary 
considerable annual expenditure for repairs and improve- 
ments, which is , a drain upon the income not hitherto re- 
quired. Additions to the buildings are very much needed 
at Platteville and Whitewater. They should each have 
8,000 or 10,000 square feet of additional floor space to meet 
the requirements for recitation rooms and suitable acconi' 
modations for physical training. At Platteville there i^i 
absolutely no room where physical exercises can be con-« 
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ducked, the entire building being seated for department 
and recitation purposes. At Whitewater the rooni used 
for physical training is on the third floor over recitation 
I'ooihs, where classes are constantly disturbed by the ei- 
ercises. All well regulated schools of the present day axe 
giving much attention to that training, where the pupil 
can have a systematic and harmonious development of 
mind and body. This can be accomplished in our Normail 
schools through the addition of well equipped gymnasi- 
ums. The following table is an exhibit showing, at date of 
this report (Sept. 1, 1890), the number of Normal pupils — 
area in square feet of Normal room — aggregate floor space 
of each building — number of recitation rooms — number of 
teachers employed, and the average daily number of prac- 
tice teachers of each school: 



Where Located. 



Platteville 

Whitewater 

OshkoHh 

B^ver Falls 

Milwaukee 



Attend- 
ance Sept. 
1, 1890' Nor- 
mal dep't. 


Area in 

square feet 

Normal 

room. 


Total area 

in square 

feet, floor 

space. 


Number 

recitation 

rooms. 


Number 

teachers 

employed. 


204 
184 
206 
1301 
72 


2,016 
2,672 
3,264 
2,640 
3,168 


24,846 
28,880 
39,134 
29,730 
21,222 


18 
13 

18 
15 

7 


14 
16 
20 
11 
11 



Daily aver- 
age prac- 
tice teach' 
ers. 



20 
20 
20 
20 
20 



1 Includes preparatory students. 



It will be seen that the attendance in the Normal depart- 
ments of the three older schools is very nearly equal, but 
there is a very great difference in floor space allotted for 
■ work. The Platteville and Whitewater buildings were 
planned and erected over twenty years ago, and for years 
were amply sufficient to meet all requirements; but the 
constantly increasing attendance demands large additions 
to insure the best and most effective service. The Regents 
realize the needs of these schools, but are limited in their 
resources to the inconie from the fund devoted to Normal 
school purposes. The increase in the number of schools 
and the diminishing rate of interest has more than offset 
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the increase of the productive fund. The only practical 
measure of relief that can be suggested is an appropriation 
by the legislature to meet the expense of providing for 
these much needed improvements. 

We appreciate the recent action of the Regents of the 
State University giving favorable recognitior^ to the work 
and training of the Normal schools, by so adapting some of 
the courses of study that Normal graduates may also gradu- 
ate from the University after two years^ additional work. 
Many Normal graduates are now availing themselves of 
this privilege, thus bringing two important factors of our 
educational system into closer relations. 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

The liberal provision made for the support and expansion 
of the University of Wisconsin begins to bear fruit in the 
increase of students, the multiplication and re-adjustments 
of courses of study, the addition of special departments of 
instruiction related to the practical industrial activities of 
society, and the increase of the teaching force in the insti- 
tution. The following extract from the annual report of 
the president of the University clearly sets forth the lines 
along which growth and expansion have been marked: 

To better exhibit the development of the institution, statistics of the im- 
mediately preceding years are given for comparison. 

NUMERICAL QROWTH OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The total attendance at University in 1685-86, was 443 

In 188ft-87, was 539 

In 1887-88, was 038 

In 1888-89, was 722 

In 1889-90, was 79Q 

At the opening of the present year the attendance is 800, with two 
agricultural courses yet to begin. 

The attendance at the Summer School (not counted in the above), was 45 
in 1887; 55 in 1888; 104 in 1889, and 132 in 1890.' 

GROWTH BY COLLEGES. 

• 

Beyond the simple fact of a general growth, a special significance at- 
taches to the development of the several departments of the University. 
The growth by coDeges is shown by the fcillowing table, omitting unclas- 
fiided special students: 
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College of Letters and Science 

College of Mechanics and Engineering. . . 

College of Agriculture 

College of Law 

School of Pharmacy 



1886-7. 



217 
48 
26 
70 
46 



1887-8. 



261 
60 
25 

113 
88 



1888-9. 



287 
89 
46 

119 
49 



1889-90. 



806 
118 

82 
112 

86 



Still another phase of the distribution of work may be shown by a clas- 
sification of the instructional force. The total number of professors, 
lecturers, investigators, instructors and tutors (fellows) is 70. Some of 
these are engaged but a part of the time or give instruction in more than 
one branch and are twice enumerated. 

THE NEW COURSES. 

Two years ago there was established a course for Normal school gradu- 
ates, through which such graduates, by spending two years in the ifniver- 
sity, could graduate with the degree of B. S. or B. L. (Eng.) At present 
ten students are taking this course; four in the senior class and siz in the 
junior class. This number is quite as large as expected and the success of 
the course is gratifying both in the character of the students drawn here 
and the close relations which it is effecting between the University and 
the Normal schools. 

The pre-medical course and the courses antecedent to law and journal- 
ism, have proved in the past two years notably successful. Each has-been 
attended by a large and increasing number of students and the courses are 
found to meet a real want on the part of those preparing to enter the pro- 
fessions. 

THE FELLOWSHIP SYSTEM. 

The terms of the first five appointees to the University fellowships closed 
with the last academic year, and the results are worthy of note as indicat- 
ing the working of the system. Of the five appointed in 1888, one resigned 
on account of ill health, and one left to accept an advantageous professional 
position, but his scheme of work was carried out by his successor, so that 
we have the results of four fellowship terms. Two of the appointees, im- 
mediately on finishing their terms, went abroad and are now pursuing ad- 
vanced studies in the same lines in Grermany (as is also one of the more re- 
cent appointees after a year's work here) indicating thus much of success 
in the chief purpose of the fellowship system, namely, the promotion of 
prolonged special study. One of these (Miss Remington) is now pursuing 
special studies in language; the other (Mr. Russell), who devoted most of 
his time here to an investigation of the life history of certain yeasts in en- 
silage, and made new and valuable observations, is pursuing advanced 
tec&iical studies in bacteriology under Dr. Koch. Mr. Roeseler, who occu- 
pied the fellowship in history, devoted his studies to the distribution of 
foreign immigration in Wisconsin, especially in its colonial forms, and 
reached somf' ■. ^hly valuable results. Mr. Rogers, who held the John 
Johnston fellowship in engineering, began an extended series of tests of 
cements, which were not completed at the time of his resignation, but the 
work was taken up by his successor, Mr. Erickson, and a very large num- 
ber of careful and ar< -urate tests were made, the results of which will soon be 
publiehed. The exist Ln,^ fellowships are distributed as follows: two in en- 
gineering; one each', history, botany, astronomy, Latin, elocution, agri- 
culture and English Luerature. 

GRADUATE STUDY. 

The endeavors of the University to promote advanced study have met 
with gratifying success as shown by the fact that the number of resident 
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^aduates pursuing study in the University has risen from four in 1887-88 
to twenty-one at the opening of the current year. 

LAW DEPARTMENT. 

At the opening of the year 1889-90 the course in law was remodeled and 
very considerably enlarged. The provision permitting the courses of lec- 
tures to be taken in one year was abolished and the curriculum amplified 
so as to embrace two years of heavy work. General E. E. Bryant was 
chosen Dean, and under his indefatigable and wise labors, the efficiency of 
the college has been greatly increased. The fees were also increased, 
which has apparently had the effect of keeping away some who would 
otherwise have taken the course, though the attendance has been all that was 
anticipated under the new conditions. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

The several lines of extra- collegiate work that fall under the head of Uni- 
versity Extension — the carrying forth of the instruction of the Univer- 
sity to the people — have been carried forward with continued success. 

The Farmers' Institutes have been well sustained and continue to exer- 
cise a powerfully stimulating influence upon the development of higher 
agriculture and broader intelligence. They have demonstrated their per- 
manent value as a factor of our educational system. One hundred and 
twenty institutes were held during the biennial term. 

Through the Teachers' Institute Lectureship about forty lectures each 
year have been given by the University, professor of pedagogy, Dr. Steams, 
before educational bodies. The increased interest in the University shown 
by the teachers and people of the state, the large number of schools that 
have sought a place on the accredited list and the improved preparation of 
students are, in some considerable part, the fruits of this lectureship. 

An endeavor has been made during the past year to encourage the devel- 
opment of Mechanics' Institutes, with a moderate degree of success. The 
great difference in the special classes of work engaged in by mechanics 
makes it difficult to find common ground of interest, and the problem *bf 
the successful development of mechanics' institutes is much more dlfficidt 
than that of the Farmers' Institutes where there is a broad field of common 
ground. Besides this inherent difficulty, the University has not been able 
to command the means and the special services necessary to develop the 
system adequately. Increased provision is made for the ensuing year but 
large results cannot be hoped for until adequate provision is made and a 
skilled supervisor placed in charge. 

SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The Summer School for Teachers has proved a gratifying success. The 
attendance in 1889 was 104, and in 1890. 132. The following analysis shows 
the character and grade of the students in attendance: 14 were teachers in 
colleges. Normal schools or special schools; 53 were principals or assistants 
in high schools; 3, principals in graded schools; 43, teachers in grammar 
or lower grades; 9, college students and 11 had no position at the time; 
109 were from Wisconsin, and 23 from other states; 29 had attended pre- 
vious sessions. Twenty distinct courses of instruction were offered. For 
the time and expense incurred probably no effort connected with the Uni- 
versity gives larger educational returns. 

ORIGINAL INVESTIGATION, 

The University regards the production and dissemination of fresh knowl- 
edge one of the most vital of its functions, because it not only contributes 
to the general store of knowledge upon which progress depends but stim- 
ulates and vitalizes the educational work of the institution itself. The 
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A^rictiltural:E:^perimeiit Station leads in this line both in the aniount*o| 
original investigation and in its wide-reaching, and manifest value* , 31ie 
feeding experiments which have already made the Station famous have 
been continued by Professor Henry* Professor King and Mr. Woll have also 
conducted feeding experiments in several different hues set forth in detail 
in the annual reports and the bulletins of the Station. The discovery of 
fibrine.in mil)s and of the part it plays in the changes and the handling of 
milk, pid the development of a simple, cheap and reliable method of test- 
ing milk by Dr. Babcock are radical in their nature, and have an import- 
ance that cannot easily be limited. Valuable investigations in the physics 
of soils, especially soil waters, which promise great scientific and practical 
results, have been carried on by Professor King. Investigations in the im- 
provement of fruits by systematic pollenization have been carried on by 
Professor Goff with very hopeful results. He has also invented a simple 
and cheap apparatus for conveniently and successfully applying insecti- 
cides. 

A large amount of investigative work of a high order has been in prog- 
ress at the Observatory. Work with the special apparatus for the deter- 
mination, by a new method, of the constants of aberration and refractioh 
— a special appropriation for which was granted by the National Academy 
of Science in view of its important nature — has been in progress. Suffi- 
cient time has not yet elapsed to complete an adequate series of observa- 
tions, but preliminary inspection indicates that tl^e new method will give 
valuable results, though the precise degree of success cannot yet be deter- 
mined. 

The investigation of the instrumental constants of the meridian circle 
has been brought near to completion, the purpose of the investigation 
being to make possible work of the most refined order of exactness. Ob* 
servations on doublie stars with the large equatorial and some other subor- 
dinate lines of work have been in progress. 

Experimental inquiry in psychology is one of the newest and most 
radical of recent endeavors and forms a most valuable means of introduc- 
ing advanced students, to positive and strictly scientific methods in this 
most important field. During the^year 1888-89, Dr. Jastrow, in connection 
with several of the students, made a large number of experiments on the 
action of the sense organs in reference to space relations. The results 
v^ere published in a series of papers ih the American Journal of Psychology. 
During the past year a somewhat elaborate study of students' habits of asso- 
ciation of ideas was made, results of which appeared in The Review, an Eng- 
lish periodical. There was also made an experimental study of the sense 
perceptions especially with reference to time relations. The results of this 
are to be published in the American Journal of Psychology. During the 
present year the entire class in psychology is to be taken into the laboratory 
and taught the simpler and more general methods of investigation of the 
laws of sense perception. 

Investigations in various lines under the fellowship system have been 
alluded to under that head. A large amount of original geological and 
petrographic work has been conducted at the University, though chiefly 
under the auspices of the National Survey. The University, however, se- 
cures the intellectual and moral benefits of association with these advanced 
inquiries. Special investigations in biological, physical, pharmaceutical, 
historical and other lines have been conducted by the several professors, 
but the heavy burden of instruction imposed upon the general faculty 
leaves little time or strength for original inquiry. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

Efforts have been made in several lines to secure to the students good 
health and physical development. On the resignation of the previous 
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matron of Ladies' Hall, Dr. Almah J. Frisby, a ^aduate of the Uipdversity 
(General Science course), and of the Boston Medical School, was ajmointed 
preceptress and professor of hy^ene and sanitary science. Miss Frisby's 
thorough scientinc and professional training especially fit her to watch 
over the health of the young ladies. She delivers to the Freshman class 
each year a course of lectures on practical hygiene and sanitation with 
special reference to habits of healthful living on the part of students. 

Instruction in gymnastics is now provided for the young ladies by the 
employment of Miss Clara E. S. Ballard, late of Miss Allen's Gymnasium, 
Boston, as instructor in that department. A regular graded course of in- 
struction, with suiteble apparatus, is given in Ladies' Hall. Miss Frisby 
has general supervision of the gymnastic work of each of the ladies, and 
an endeavor is made to adapt it, by discretionary provisions, to the strength 
and condition of each. These appointments, taken in connection with 
the improvements in Ladies' Hall, furnish exceptionally excellent hygienic 
conditions for lady students, and as a result their general good health is 
very notable. 

Much has been done to improve the opportunities of the young men for 
athletic exercises. Three lots that lay in the midst of the lower campus 
have been purchased; the house occupying one of them has been moved 
away; the campus graded; a new baseball tield laid outf a quarter-mile 
running track constructed around the campus, and new texlnis courts pro- 
vided. A year ago the faculty appointed a standing committee to act with 
the students in promoting the better organization of athletic training and 
recreation. This committee (Professors Owen, Slichter and Cdle) ha^e 
acted only in an advisory capacity, but their efforts, aided by the co-opera- 
tion of the students, have already secured most admirable results in sys- 
tematizing and regulating the athletic games, and promise even more im- 
provement in the future. 

The increase in the size of the batallion made it necessary to abandon 
the gymnasium and to conduct the drill, in inclement weather, in Library 
Hall. This was not done without some protest against such use of the 
hall, but the necessities of the case seemed imperative, and the excellent 
decorum of the batallion has reduced the ill effects of such use to the 
minimum. The need of a suitable drill hall is pressing. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The legislature of 1888-89 made an appropriation of $5000 for the better 
heating and lighting of Ladies' Hall, with a view to safety from fire as 
well as the promotion of health and comfort. The hall has been provided 
with steam heating, under electric control, and furnished with gas through- 
out. Its plumbing system has been overhauled and its general hygienic 
appointments improved. It is gratifying to note thab with these improve- 
ments and the most excellent management of the hall it is now fully occu- 
pied, indeed, fails to meet the demand. 

North Hall (formerly a dormitory), has been improved and the two upper 
stories fitted up for the pharmacy department, which now has ample and 
commodious quarters. The two lower floors are occupied by the German 
and Scandinavian departments. Very considerable improvements have 
been made in Agricultural Hall to meet the rapidly growing needs of that 
department. Important additions have been made to the farm buildings, 
notably the construction of a dairy house for the accomodation of the new 
dairy school. Other University buildings have been repaired and the gen- 
eral condition of University property improved. 

ADVANCED STANDARDS. 

It has been the endeavor of the University to advance its standards step 
by step, as fast as practicable, at some sacnfice of numbers. It is gratify- 
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ing to note that the preparation given by the high schools of the state is 
steadily improving and that the principals of these schools cordially sup- 
port and urge on the advance movement. The standard high school courses 
recommended after careful revision by the State Superintendent, during the 
past year, have been adopted by the University as types and standards of 
the preparation required for its courses, thereby placing the University in 
closer organic relatioLS with the state system and bringing the require- 
ments for admission to the several courses up to an approximate equality 
by requiring four years of high school work as a preparation for all. This 
provision goes into effect in 1892. 

ENLARGEMENT IN THE DEPARTMENTS OP AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC 

ARTS. 

By a recent act of congress, an annual appropriation, l^eginning with 
$15,000 per annum and increasing |1,000 dollars a year until it reaches 
$25,000 per annum, was made for the more complete endowment and 
maintenance of the colleges of agriculture and mechanics. This permits 
the establishment of an additional course in agriculture intermediate be- 
tween our present short coure^e and our long course. This new course will 
take on two phases, one intended to meet the wants of those who wish to 
combine with the practical features of the short course a knowledge of the 
agricultural sciences (agricultural physics, agricultural botany, agricultural 
chemistry and economic entomology), and the other to meet the wants of 
thos3 who wish subsequently to take the long course, for which it will be 
accepted as a preparation. 

The short course has been extended to embrace two winter terms, and 
has been greatly strengthened and improved. A dairy course was intro- 
duced last year, and promises to be an attractive and valuable feature of 
the college. Important improvements are contemplated in it during the 
coming year. 

In the college of mechanics and engineering, courses in electrical and 
railway engineering have been introduced * and already embrace twenty- 
five students. Very considerable additions have been made to the appoint- 
ments of the college. The enlarged plans which were entered upon two 
years ago have been steadily, though, in the nature of the case, not very 
rapidly developed. As the courses occupy four years and only become 
fully differentiated in the last year, a full development necessarily occupies 
several years. A more considerable enlargement will take place during 
the current year than during the preceding ones. 

LOSS BY DEATH. 

The University has suffered irreparable loss in the death of two of the 
most esteemed members of its faculty, Professor William F. Allen, of the 
department of history, and Professor Lucius S. Heritage, of the depart- 
ment of Latin. Both were men of exceptional scholarship and unusual 
ability as instructors, and both exercised a pure and refining influence 
upon all associated with them. Professor Allen had acquired an inter- 
national reputation through his rare scholarship and through the still 
rarer judicial equipoise of his historical judgment, and his loss has been 
deeply felt among scholars everywhere. Professor Heritage, though a 
much younger man, was rapidly growing in the esteem of scholars, and 
promised, had his life been spared, to have occupied a high place among 
the linguists of the country. 
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SCHOOLS FOR DEAF MUTES. 

Under the provisions of chapter 315. laws of 1885, schools 
for deaf mutes were maintained in the cities of Milwaukee, 
La Crosse and Oshkosh, durifig the year 1888-89, and in the 
cities of Milwaukee and La Crosse during the year 1889-90. 

Following is a statement of the number of pupils enrolled 
in each school and the amount of state aid apportioned to 
each for the respective years. 



Milwaukee: 

Pupils enrolled 

Amount apportioned 
La Crosse: 

Pupils enrolled 

Amount apportioned 
Oshkosh 

Pupils enrolled 

Amount apportioned 



1888-89. . 


1889-90. 


40 
$3,419 88 


41 
$2,496 68 


8 
$477 20 


6 
$491 11 


6 




$375 53 





WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARIES. 



At the date of my last report, which included statement 
of the transactions on account of Dictionaries distributed, 
and of Dictionaries sold to school districts, up to and includ- 
ing the 30th day of September, 1888, there were on hand 18 
copies. Since that date and up to and including the 30th 
day of September, 1890, 974 copies have been purchased, 
making a total of 992^copies to be accounted for. Of these, 
564 copies have been sold to school districts for re-supply; 
422 copies have been furnished to school districts as [a first 
supply; 64 copies remain on hand September 30, 1890. 

Receipts of the state treasurer for $3,948, in payment for 
the sale of 564 dictionaries sold are on file in this office. 
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During the present year an entire and thorough re- 
vision of Webster'3 Unabridged Dictionary has been com- 
pleted, and the name has been changed to Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary. The existing law should be changed 
to authorize the purchase and distribution, of the Intej^- 
national Dictionary. Authority should also be given tp 
sell to districts needing a new supply, the indexed edition 
at the cost price, as many prefer to pay the extra cost and 
secure that edition. 



SALE OF SCHOOL CODES. 

Since the last biennial report was made there have been 
sold to persons not entitled to them without purchase, 140 
copies of the sctool code, and the amount received for 
them is $38.80. This sum has been paid into the state treas- 
ury, and the state treasurer's receipts therefor are on file in 
this office. 
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DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING REPORT. 



THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



REPORTS OF BOARDS OF VISITORS. 



TO THE PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. J. B. Thayer, 

State Superintendent : 

The board of visitors of the State Normal School at 
Platteville for the year ending June 30th, 1890, respectfully 
report, that one of their number resigned his office without 
visiting the school, and that about the middle of the year a 
successor was appointed who visited the' school in June. 
The other members of the board have each visited the 
school twice. 

In regard to the buildings the committee found them con- 
venient for their purpose and well located, though upon, 
by far, too limited grounds. In some parts the buildings 
are in a state of imperfect repair. Broken steps at the 
front entrance, cracked and shabby walls, ought not to be 
tolerated in state educational institutions, the design of 
which is to present model and normal conditions and meth- 
ods. The aspect of such buildings has an educating influ- 
ence. They present to the future teachers of the state the 
ideal condition for school-houses in general. And further- 
more, they should express, by the care and taste with which 
6— s. 8 
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they are constructed and maintained, the supreme interest 
which the people of Wisconsin feel in the education of 
their children. 

In view of the limited campus on which the school is 
located, athletic grounds within reasonable distance of the 
school are greatly needed. Our educational system cannot 
wisely lose sight of recreations and the way in which stu- 
dents occupy their time outside of study hours. Their 
recreations are a part of their education. Would it not 
then be well if healthful and invigorating athletic games 
were encouraged by providing suitable accommodations 
for them. 

The board of visitors invite especial attention to the need 
of a building for a gymnasium and an assembly hall. The 
assembly room now in use is crowded to its utmost to ac- 
commodate the students of the normal department proper, 
and the school as a, whole has no place for meeting together. 
We earnestly recommend that ample accommodations for 
gymnastic exercises and drill be provided for the school. 
We* believe that the people of Wisconsin regard it as a 
wasteful economy to seek to save money by sacrificing the 
educational advantages of their children. Money has no 
higher us6 than to be transformed into such advantages. 

It is gratifying to your committee to report that they find 
the school under competent and efficient management and 
instruction. The teachers are interested and faithful in 
their work, and attain a good degree of success in it. Of 
course this does not mean that all are equally successful. 
In the way of adverse criticism we would state, in a gen- 
eral way, that in some instances there was on the part of 
the teacher a lack of that stimulating and inciting influ- 
ence which is one of the most necessary qualifications of a 
good educator. 

The pupils are orderly and attentive in a marked degree. 
In some instances they showed a less firm grasp of the 
subject than was to be expected. This defect we trace tc 
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a lack of high school advantages before coming to this in- 
stitution, and to a lack of confidence in themselves. Many 
diflBdent scholars from country schools need to be specially 
trained to rely on their own powers. Education should 
lead the pupil not to a servile dependence on text-book or 
teacher, but to think for themselves, to get control of their 
mental faculties and to feel confidence in them when used 
aright. We were also led to observe that a pupil may 
often fail in recitation, not through a lack of understanding 
the principles to be followed, but through a failure to ap- 
prehend the particular thought or statement. Great care 
should be used to see that the pupil has a clear understand- 
ing of the thought under consideration. 

We are pleased to notice that the school retains its hold 
upon its pupils and succeeds in taking a goodly number 
through the course. The cordial relations which seem to 
exist between teachers and scholars has doubtless some- 
thing to do in bringing about this desirable result. We 
found a good library of books of reference, with the excep- 
tion of the department of physical geography, a lack 
which it ought not to be difficult to supply. Also the worn 
maps in the physical geography room should be replaced 
by those in good condition. 

We note the quiet yet efficient government of the school. 
With no display of autjiority, with no parade or bluster, 
the work goes on smoothly and promptly, and in a way 
which must impress those who are there trained, with the 
worth and beauty of order, and which demonstrates that to 
a very high degree it is practically attainable. 

We speak with gratification of the attention given to 
training in vocal music and of the thoroughness of the work 
in that department. 

We mention with great satisfaction the pervasive moral 
infiuence which emanates from the character and bearing 
of the faculty, as greatly helping to supply an indispensable 
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element for the full and balanced development of the facul- 
ties of the mind. 

A part of your committee cannot refrain from expressing 
deep regret that the devotional service' so uplifting and in- 
spiring, with which the work of the day was begun on the 
occasion of our first visit, has ceased to be legally 
admissible. 

It is the conviction of that part of your committee 
that neither Christian nor Jew, neither Protestant nor 
Catholic, can long cherish a warm regard for a system 
of education which is divorced from that divine revelation 
which is the channel of all vitality for morals and endur- 
ing civilization, and which is at once the foundation and 
bulwark of our civil institutions. 

I Respectfully, 

J. Collie, 

J. L. S HEREON, 
P. A..0RT0N. 



THE WHITEWATER SCHOOL. 

Hon. J. B. Thayer, 

State Superintendent: 

The board appointed to visit the State Normal School at 
Whitewater, respectfully submit the following report: 

A visit was made by each member singly, and then an 
attempt was made to have a joint visit in June, but on ac- 
count of the fact that Mr. Viebahn was just starting on a 
visit to Europe, but two members of the committee were 
there. 

Our task is rather a pleasant one, for as far as the work 
done by the teachers and pupils is concerned things are in 
good shape. 

We found the building in good order and giving evidence 
that the janitor knows his duties and performs them; the 
furniture and apparatus of the rooms was as well disposed 
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as the circumstances would permit, but this will be referred 
to later. 

The discipline of the school seems to be admirable; no 
special effort at pressure on the part of the authorities was 
evident, but a prompt and cheerful response on the part of 
the pupils to the requirements of the teachers was mani- 
fest. We wish to speak in terms of high commendation of 
the work done by the teachers. Many of them have worked 
long, and the quality of their work is well known, but those 
who have recently come to the school were either already 
possessed of the spirit of earnest, intelligent work, or else 
quickly responded to the influences about them, for all the 
teachers enter heartily into their work, and the recitations 
are conducted in such a way as to develop thought on the 
part of the pupil, and1;o stimulate to further investigation 
of the subject. 

The oft-repeated question, *^What did you find on the 
subject outside your text-book?'' met ready response from 
the pupil, showing that the subject was studied. 

It may be well to insert extracts from a letter from Mr. 
Viebahn to the chairman of your committee, since, as 
stated above, he did not attend the joint meeting of the 
committee, and on account of his experience his testimony 
will be specially valuable. He says, speaking of the work 
so far as he observed it: *' These exercises were all con- 
ducted by teachers who thoroughly understood their sub- 
jects, seemed to realize the difficulties and needs of 
the learners, and resorted to rational methods to im- 
part and fix knowledge. * * * it was, therefore, 
very gratifying for me to find that at Whitewater accu- 
racy and system were insisted upon in Natural Science 
as well as in everything else. * * * In the management 
I was pleased to note the apparent absence of machinery. 
The actions of the pupils seemed to be wholly directed by 
themselves; but in all it was not difficult to detect the wise, 
though quiet control of the president.'' 
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One other feature of the school gave us special pleasure, 
this was the general bearing of the students. 

To look upon the intelligent, earnest faces of these stu- 
dents was quite inspiring, and inquiry of the teachers re- 
vealed the fact that almost without an exception they were 
earnest in their work, and gave promise of doing a noble 
work in the world. 

There is quite a healthy, vigorous look about the pupils, 
and their alert, erect carriage, shows the beneficial effect 
of their training in gymnastics, which is such a valuable 
feature of the school. 

The teachers of the school are to be congratulated that 
they are permitted to work upon such good material, and 
our state also, upon the fact that so many noble men and 
women are to engage in the work of* teaching.- 

To sum up our statements in regard to the work done in 
the school, we will say that the teachers are doing admira- 
bly, considering their facilities for work, and we wish this 
statement to give emphasis to their needs. 

More room is needed: every available inch of space is 
utilized,, and part of it two or more layers deep, for some 
rooms have to be used by two or more teachers, which 
causes disagreeable shifting, not to speak of the loss to the 
teachers in depriving them of a suitable place for prepara- 
tion for their work; the drawing room is unsuitable and in- 
adequate to their needs; the chemical laboratory is not 
large enough, nor high enough, nor properly arranged and 
ventilated. 

The physical laboratory is inadequate, the supply of 
apparatus not sufficient either for illustration, or what is 
better, for use in physical measurements. The facilities 
for manual training ought to be enlarged, for we think 
that valuable training can be given here which ought not 
to be neglected. The library is totally inadequate to the 
needs in regard to room; good us© is now made of it, but 
much better use could and would be made of it if a large. 
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suitable room were proTided. One excellent feature of the 
work is the constant reference of the pupils to the library 
by the teachers, and the evident desire of the teachers not 
only that the pupils know how to consult a library, but that 
they* actually give evidence of having done so, and ar- 
rangements should at once be made to facilitate this use of 
the library, and it should be much in both books and jour- 
nals, for not the least part of an education is to learn how 
and what to read, so as to become informed upon a given 
subject. 

Then there is great need of a reception room, where visi- 
tors to the school or to the pupils and teachers can be re- 
ceived; there is also great need of a room for the lady 
teachers where they can leave wraps, etc., and to which 
they can retire, for they have no place now. 

In short, the school seems to have wholly outgrown its 
present quarters, and something must be done. 

We have no desire to step beyond our limits in urging the 
needs of the school, yet when such excellent work is being 
done with the present facilities, and when there is such 
manifest need of additional room and facilities for work, 
we feel justified in pressing the matter with all our power. 

We hope that steps will at once b.e taken to enlarge the 
building and to so plan the enlargement as to diminish 
as much as possible, 'the necessity of running up and down 
stairs; for no doubt, the health of young ladies, is often in- 
jured in this way. 

Money also could wisely be expended in purchasing ad- 
ditional supplies of books and periodicals for the library, 
and in the purchase of much needed apparatus for the work 
in physics and chemistry. The apparatus might be of a 
simple kind, not only to illustrate the subject, but to enable 
the pupil to make the more elementary measurements in 
physics for it is hard to get a thorough grasp of physical 
quantities without their measurement. 

Your committee wish to express their gratitude to the 
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president, to the teachers, and to all the pupils for the 
courteous attentions received while in the discharge of 
their duties; and they also desire to express the hope that 
their efforts may result in securing something more for a 
school so deserving, and of which no state has such good 
cause to be proud. 

T. A. Smith, 
C. F. Leins. 



THE OSHKOSH SCHOOL. 

Hon. J. B. Thayer, 

State Superintendent: 

The committee appointed by you to visit the Oshkosh 
Normal school for the year 1888-9, beg leave to report as 
follows: 

The committee have been unable to give the time they 
wished to the performance of the duty imposed on them. 
Two of the committee visited it twice during the year, but 
found the time too short to give more than a cursory exam- 
ination of the work done. At one of the visits of one mem- 
ber, the school was in the midst of the closing work for the 
third quarter. The work being done and the manner in 
which it was done, gave an excellent opportunity to observe 
the spirit of the school, more so than during the regular 
work. The manner in which the school stood this test was 
one of the things of which the faculty and the students 
have a right to be proud. 

Your committee were prepared to find the general work- 
ing of the school in good shape. The largest of the Normal 
schools, having the supervision of such a body of men as 
the Board of Regents, and presided over by such a man as 
President Albee for so many years, could not but be in good 
condition. The committee therefore find little to criticise, 
much to commend; and where criticism may be offered, we 
are aware that in most cases the same thoughts have not 
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escaped the notice of those most closely connected with the 
work. The committee only wish to add whatever weight 
their opinions may have to the previously expressed opin- 
ions of others, in the hope that it may assist in securing 
such convictions as shall in the not distant future effect a 
remedy. 

Your committee would express what they believe is a 
general conviction that the school is doing a great and use- 
ful work for the state, especially the section in which it is 
located, and doing it in an admirable temper. 

One of the most marked and meritorious characteristics 
of the school is the close sympathy existing between it and 
its students, the degree in which it enters into their lives 
and influences their whole being. This characteristic, we 
think, is in a large degree due to President Albee, who in- 
fluences the students that eome under his instruction more 
profoundly than any teacher we have ever known. It is 
not, however, limited to his classes, but pervades the whole 
school. One of the committee who has had much personal 
acquaintance with students of the school, says, ^' I have 
seldom known a student to leave the institution after a 
reasonable time spent there who did not consciously or un- 
consciously reflect its influence. I have known the weaker 
ones to adopt President Albee's mannerisms; but this ^ was 
no fault of his." The value placed on his utterances by both 
students and faculty is shown by the close attention paid 
to all he says. This same spirit seems to pervade the 
school. 

The committee noticed with pleasure the evident effort to 
develop the whole nature of the student, physical, moral, 
social, aesthetic and spiritual, as well as the purely intel- 
lectual; and commend the breadth of comprehension of the 
needs of the students, shown in the organization of the de- 
partments to those ends. 

We believe that the making of physical and vocal culture 
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required studies, and so prominently emphasizing drawing, 
is dictated by sound policy. 

The physical culture department shows results which 
compelled a change of opinion on the part of your commit- 
tee, especially as regards the fitness of ladies as instructors 
in that line. It seems to us that such work in schools for 
both sexes is pre-eminently the work of woman. There 
is little, if any work with the young men that a lady 
teacher can not do as well as a gentleman would; while 
with the young ladies there is much that she can do far 
better than he could. There was noticeable a lack of re- 
straint and a freedom among the young ladies which we 
think could not be secured with a gentleman in charge. 
Again, we thought we saw in this line of work in such 
schools a potent means of helping solve the question of 
dress reform. Many of the young ladies who came to the 
school to stay the year through, and who had brought their 
year's supply of clothing, prepared without reference to the 
work of the physical culture department, found their 
movements hampered by dress, and in many instances, 
convinced of the value of a change, provided themselves 
with that which was adapted to the work in hand. Their 
attention being called to it by the lady in charge it was not 
met as it would be by a majority of young ladies if a man 
presented the same arguments. Those who continue their 
work another year will go prepared with clothing better 
adapted to health as well as to work in that department, 
while the influence of this large number of young ladies 
who go out from these schools to take charge of the educa- 
tion of other young ladies will be far-reaching in the direc- 
tion of dress reform, and in securing better health to the 
coming generations. The appropriation for the building of 
the gymnasium and its equipment was wisely made. We 
learned with chagrin, however, that the salary paid Miss 
Dunn, whose work in this line is of an order equal at least 
to that done by any man we have seen conduct such exer- 
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cises, was only $600, while no man who has put in as much 
time as she has in • preparation would accept less than 
$1,500. Why should not this lady receive equal pay with a 
man for equally well done work? The drill she gave the 
young ladies in posturing was one of the finest exercises of 
its kind we ever saw, and from an oratorical standpoint 
alone, would cost each young lady a considerable sum in 
lessons, if taken in a school of oratory. Its educational 
value ought to be appreciated more highly than the salary 
paid Miss Dunn would indicate. 

The excellent work done by Miss Magee in the building 
up of the art department can not be too strongly com- 
mended. Too many people are properly characterized as 
those who having eyes, see not. Nor is this a fault of theirs, 
but of the system of education which omitted drawing; or 
if it inserted it, taught it without any appreciation of its 
value in the development ot the individual. Miss Magee 
in a marked degree does this. The result of the course 
taken here under her direction will be shown not only in 
the increased effectiveness in expressing thought, but in 
the thinking itself. The students not receiving such train- 
ing as these students are now getting are handicapped in 
the race of life, as compared with those who do receive it. 

Those who have received it will in their increased use- 
fulness justify the wisdom of the Regents in equipping 
this department as they have. We must, however, repeat 
our previous inquiry, Why should this lady receive only 
about half as much as has been paid to a gentleman whose 
services, though excellent, were in no respect superior to 
hers? The day on which your committee visited the school 
the last time, Miss Magee received an offer of a position 
elsewhere at a considerable advance on the amount paid 
for her work the last year. We are of the opinion that 
the state of Wisconsin ought to be able and willing to com- 
pete with cities or private institutions in securing the best 
talent in the market, and should pay for it when it is se- 
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cured. Money is paid out lavishly on fish-hatcheries, on 
game keepers, to guard our game, while a cultured lady do- 
ing so marked a work for those who are to educate the com- 
ing citizen, is paid only a pittance. Is this statesmanship? 

The department of music under the charge of Mrs. 
Blakeslee showed* a state of proficiency rarely seen. The 
value of music in developing the aesthetic side of our na- 
ture, and in vocal culture, she appreciates as very few do, 
and the pupils of our public schools, so fortunate as to fall 
into the hands of those who have received the training 
Mrs. Blakeslee gives, will have occasion to thank Provi- 
dence that they were started so well, in getting out of life 
what many of us have lost. Yet she, too, is discouraged, 
because her salary remains at the old figure while one who 
was her assistant a year ago is elected to supervise the 
teaching of music in a western city at $1,000. At the 
same time she knows that a man who does no better work 
— who can not show as good results as she can in her 
chorus singing with the entire school, would get not less 
than $1,500. No person can do as good work as he could 
do while working under a sense of mortification at what 
he feels an indignity. Is it a misfortune to be born a 
woman ? 

The same arguments hold true with regard to the work 
and pay of the other ladies on the faculty of this and other 
schools. We rejoice that one lady. Miss Swart, by her posi- 
tive ability and effectiveness has compelled the payment of 
a salary equal to that of man for similar work, similar, be- 
cause we do not believe her work can be excelled. 

We trust the day may come when the accident of sex 
shall have nothing to do with the remuneration given per- 
sons who labor in the education field, or any other for that 
matter. 

One marked feature of the recitations observed was the 
reflective attitude of mind by pupils, and apparently en- 
couraged by teachers. This differed in the recitations of 
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the different members of the faculty, but in all it seemed 
predominant. In fact it may be questioned whether a 
somewhat more aggressive or active attitude would not 
promote more vigor. One member raises the question 
whether it is not overdone. In the contact with the actual 
world the student's success will depend less on the reflec- 
tive or passive than on the active or aggressive state of his 
mind. This may be fostered it seems to us, by a system of 
sharp, rapid and stimulating questioning on the part of the 
teacher. 

Another point which presented itself to the committee 
was the number of students in the preparatory department 
as compared with those in the Normal. One hundred and 
two out of four hundred and sixty -six, or nearly thirty per 
cent, of the number enrolled in the Normal proper, were 
enrolled in the Preparatory. It seems to us that the pres- 
ent high standard of admission to the Normal department 
should be maintained, and those who fail to pass it should 
be forced back to th^ best district schools or the high 
schools for preparation. Just so long as our Normal 
schools will admit to their Preparatory department persons 
who cannot pass the regular examination necessary to 
enter the Normal proper, just so long will such students 
present themselves. Our educational standards must be 
raised by raising those in our higher schools. This work 
can be done as well in the High schools nearer their homes, 
if not better. It would create greater interest in our High 
schools, and would dignify our Normal schools by a dmitting 
only such as ought to enter, to any course in these schools. 

One member raises the further question, whether greater 
discrimination should not be used in the admission of even 
those who can pass the required examination, sifting ou t 
or rejecting those who possess no aptitude or natural fitness 
for the work of teaching. This would involve shutting out 
some whose nature develops more slowly than others, bu^ 

who«e ambition and persistence in the end would more 
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than prove the wisdom of giving a trial. The committee 
are not agreed on this point. The writer recalls one of 
America's greatest teachers who, in district school, academy 
and college, was called even a blockhead, who to-day- 
reaches and deeply impresses perhaps more persons than 
any other person before the people. He can secure an au- 
dience of thousands in any part of the country wherever 
it is known that he is to speak. Has done this for years. 
Nor is this an isolated case. It is a question whether the 
experience of the normal faculties will not warrant the 
assertion that very many of those who would probably be 
rejected on the conditions named — an apparent lack of 
fitness for the work of teaching — have turned out more 
than ordinarily successful. Perseverance and application 
will make up for a lack in other directions. Still the ques- 
tion cannot but arise, may not quite a number of those who 
entQr the Normal schools without any apparent adaptabil- 
ity for teaching be wisely rejected. Such go frequently but 
a short time, go out, and on the prestige of their attendance 
at a Normal school secure positions over others more capa- 
ble of doing effective work. Is there not room here for an 
effort at reform? 

Regarding the general work of the school, the committee 
have only commendation, unless it bie on the subject of 
writing. On this line of work it seems that a much higher 
standard should be attained. Those who are to go out as 
teachers of children who may get nothing more than a 
knowledge of the "bread-and-butter branches," should 
themselves be good writers. The importance of this is 
apparent to business men, as it will be to those who go out 
into the world to earn their livelihood by their pen. Be- 
sides it has its value as an educational means, much the same 
as drawing. Why put so much time on drawing to develop 
taste and judgment, and allow the same student to undo 
part of it by poor writing ? True, a large number of these 
come into the school with slovenly or at least bad habits of 
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writing, and we have little right to expect too much at the 
start. But should not the Normal schools have it under- 
stood that as rigid requirements for admission will be de- 
manded on writing as on other branches, if not more so? 
The reform must begin from above if it begin at all. We 
ought to expect, however poor the condition at entering that, 
before receiving a certificate or diploma, they shall pass 
as rigid an examination on this branch as on any other of 
the course. The criticism will not apply to this school any 
more than to any of the others and to most schools; but 
it presents itself to the minds of the committee as deserv- 
ing attention. 

In conclusion the committee desire to express their satis- 
faction at the excellent spirit they saw manifested during 
their various visits — the complete harmony manifested be- 
tween all interested, the lack of anything tending to cause 
friction — the scholarly atmosphere noticeable as you enter 
the building — the uniform, gentlemanly and ladylike cour- 
tesy everywhere manifest. It is somewhat of an education 
just to be under this influence for four years were nothing 
else attempted. The people of the state have just cause to 
be proud of Oshkosh Normal school and its excellent 

faculty. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. H. Gould, 

Thos. E. Lyons, 

Geo. Heller. 
August 31, 1889. 



THE RIVER FALLS SCHOOL.' 

Hon. J. B. Thayer, 

State Superintendent: 

The committee appointed by you to visit the River Falls 
Normal school reports as follows : 

The committee made several visits to the school during 
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the year and invariably found the school in good working 
order. 

There was an increase in the number of pupils enrolled, 
and the attendance was good throughout the year. 

Neatness, order and cleanliness prevailed throughout the 
school building and premises, and great care was taken to 
maintain an even temperature and good ventilation. The 
air seemed to be pure and sweet in all the rooms, and the 
themometer showed, almost invariably a temperature of 
68° to 70° F. 

The behavior of the pupils was excellent. They were re- 
spectful to their teachers, quiet, earnest and studious. This 
conduct was, no doubt, called out to a great extent, by the 
spirit and manner of the teachers, which was characterized 
by a due consideration of the pupils' rights and feelings, 
by patience and kindly helpfulness and enthusiastic devo- 
tion to the work of the school. At the same time the pu- 
pils were held to a strict accountability in the performance 
of their duties. 

The committee was impressed with the high quality of 
their teaching power and the almost uniform excellence of 
the instruction. 

We would especially commend the system of observation 
by the pupil teachers under the supervisor of practice. 

The supervisor of practice takes an entire class of Nor- 
mal students into a recitation in the model department to 
observe the method of conducting the recitation. At the 
close of the recitation, the class of normal students in their 
own room under the supervisor of practice talk over the 
recitation just witnessed. The supervisor calls on a pupil 
to state exactly what was done in the recitation by the 
teacher, the order in which the parts of the lesson were 
taken up, how the subject matter was presented, and how 
difficulties of comprehension by the children of the model 
class were met and removed, and also to state the reasons 
of the^va^tous steps and processes. Other students were 
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called on to criticise the statements of the first, to supply 
omissions, to correct misstatements, etc. . 

What the students failed to see and comprehend, the su- 
pervisor, by questions, suggestions and remarks, led them, 
to see and understand. In this way she trains the students 
to be watchful and thoughtful, to see the vital steps and 
processes of the recitation, and to understand the philos- 
ophy of methods of teaching. 

The students themselves, in their practice teaching, are 
subjected to similar observation and criticism by the class. 
Thus observation, theory, practice are brought into close 
relationship, are organically connected. 

Your committee beg leave to make a few suggestions to 
the Board of Regents of Normal schools. In the first place 
drawing does not receive the attention in this school that 
its importance demands. The time given to it is too short. 
As a means of training and culture, and as an aid in teach- 
ing in the way of explanation and illustration, drawing, in 
the estimation of your committee, occupies a high place. 

That drawing does not receive the attention that its value 
demands, is not the fault of the teacher of drawing, or of 
the president of the school. The teacher of drawing is do- 
ing the best she can under existing conditions. Besides 
drawing she teaches history and music, and the drawing 
receives so much of her time and energies as she can spare 
from other work. 

Again, all the pupils should receive a course of physical 
training. This should be systematic and extend throughu 
the four years' course. 

The demands of physical culture and drawing can be met 
only by increasing the teaching force of the school. The 
present teaching force is inadequate to the present work. 

The only unpleasant impression made on your committee 
was the high tension, the great nervous strain under which 
some of the teachers seemed to work. The presence of the 

7— S. S. 
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coTnmittee could not be the only cause; much was due to 
overwork. The school is not adequately supplied with ap- 
paratus, especially physical. 

The library is not up to the standard of a Normal school. 
Many of the latest and best works on philosophy, educa- 
tion, science, history and literature are wanting. A fit- 
ting school for teachers needs the best tools as well as the 
best teachers. 

On the possession of the latter this school is to be con- 
gratulated, and the public, too, that so much is being done 
here to raise the standard of education in our state. 

Albert Hardy, 
L. H. Mead, 
H. W. Reed. 



THE MILWAUKEE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. J. B. Thayer, 

State Superintendent: 

The committee appointed by you to visit the Milwaukee 
Normal school, made the first visit individually, and subse- 
'quently visited that institution in a body. The purpose of 
the committee was first to learn the principles upon which 
the school was conducted, and afterwards determine to 
what extent the work in detail harmonized with the purpose 
in view. 

The visitor, after a little observation, cannot fail to dis- 
cover that the purpose to cultivate independent, thought 
and thorough investigation dominates all others in the 
conduct of the school. Even in elocution the drill is not 
so much to cultivate expressive utterance by practice as to 
make the voice the servant of the thought. The deliberate 
evolution of thought inseparable from this careful scrutiny 
of facts, is a pleasing feature of recitations in this school. 
There may be lacking that vivacity which many deem 
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essential to good class work, particularly when a visitor is 
present. Every student was impressed with the idea that 
each question demanded in its answer the full measure of 
value, and he was more intent upon completeness than in 
hasty performance. 

The Milwaukee Normal school works under conditions 
more favorable to the attainment of ideals than do the other 
Normal schools of the state, as the entrance examination 
requires a higher grade of scholarship, and the attendance 
is not so large as to preclude individual treatment of pecu- 
liarities. The student is supposed to come largely supplied 
with the facts of the subjects taught, and the function of 
the school is mainly to organize and make them productive. 
Under such circumstances it is proper to expect work which 
deals with the philosophy of the subject rather than a reci- 
tal of facts, and yet in this school it is found necessary, in 
some instances, in a review of subjects to do much which 
is preparatory to the legitimate work of the school. It was 
noticed in recitations that a few of the students failed to 
get the thought from involved sentences, though the con- 
struction was not of such a nature as to make analysis dif- 
ficult. No one will question that graduation in high schools 
is frequently more a matter of form than an attestation of 
merit. When from lack of industry or deficient mental 
power, the academic work of the high school is not prop- 
erly done, the product should not be foisted upon a Normal 
School whose avowed function is to utilize forces in the 
development of professional excellence. Should not admis- 
sion to such a Normal school, in addition to the entrance 
examination or the equivalent diploma, require something 
in the lin^ of habits of thought and mental constitution? 
Denial of a privilege seemingly earned by compliance with 
all requirements seems harsh and arbitrary; but (Jo not cir- 
cumstances justify it? The interests of the school are best 
served, and the future of the student is not injured, by 
withholding from him opportunities which he is incapaci-; ;^ 
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tated from improving to any measurable extent. Some 
guarantee of aptitude for the work, of strength sufficient 
to grasp principles and organize knowledge, should be re- 
quired, either by way of recommendation from a competent 
source or preliminary examination of mental processes. 

In every recitation there seemed to be a diligent search 
for the truth, and the best thought of the student was 
always received with the consideration due t6 honest effort. 
As a result there was the heartiest sympathy between 
teacher and student, and no hesitancy on the part of the 
latter in stating the result of analysis or investigation. 
Those of quick perceptions manifested no impatience to be 
called upon when their less gifted companions were slow in 
elucidating the thought. There was no obtrusive interjec- 
tion of authority, and all the work seemed to be well de- 
signed to cultivate self-reliance and courtesy, and to 
strengthen habits of patient and thorough investigation. 

The practice-teaching of the students received a good 
deal of attention from the committee. The supervisor of 
the work is always on the alert to note deficiencies with a 
view to their emendation. The student teacher discovers 
the fault in his work by being led to perceive its divergence 
from lines of principle which should govern. Criticisms are 
offered in the kindliest spirit, but error is not the less 
lightly treated because severity is not employed. With all 
this excellence one cannot help feeling, that there is some 
element lacking in this practice work to give it the ster- 
ling quality of reality. There can be no doubt that practice 
work in the Normal school is done under conditions ap- 
proaching the ideal. The difficulties of the student-teacher 
are reduced to a minimum, and he is oppressed with but 
few of the burdens which weigh heavily upon him when he 
engages in actual school work. The model school is not 
only such in methods but in its pupils. The student-teacher 
has contributed nothing toward the creation of this ap- 
'^ ^proximate perfection. When he is given the raw material 
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to be subjected to the formative influences of his work he 
realizes how little of the work in the model school was 
really his. 

One member of the committee urged a recommendation 
that the supervisor of the practice work in each of the 
Normal schools be given some time to visit rural district 
schools, so that a knowledge of conditions actually exist- 
ing might thereby be obtained. This recommendation is 
mainly applicable to the Normal schools, a large portion of 
whose students become teachers in mixed schools. Your 
committee believes that this practice would bring about a 
closer sympathy between the Normal and the country 
schools, and a fuller knowledge of the special needs of the 
latter as determined by the character of the material with 
which they are to deal. 

John Naglb, 
H. Severin, 
Wm. H. Rohr. 
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REPORT OF STATE BOARD OF SUPERVISION. 

Hon. J. B. Thayer, 

State Superintendent: 
In behalf of the State Board of Supervision, I submit a 
sketch of the educational work done in the state schools 
under its control during the last two years. 

THE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 

at Janes ville, Mrs. Sarah C. Little, superintendent, was 
established and is maintained by the state for youth be- 
tween the ages of eight and twenty years who are without 
sight, or whose sight is insuflBcient for the acquirepient of 
an education in the ordinary school. It provides a course 
of study covering the branches in the curriculum of the 
full graded public schools of the state, including a kinder- 
garten, and, in addition thereto, industrial training and 
systematic instruction in vocal and instrumental music. 
Advanced studies are also allowed in special cases. The 
moral and physical development of the pupils is kept con- 
stantly in view; and, as far as practicable, effort is made to 
render them self-reliant and independent — to imbue them 
with a desire, and equip them, in some measure, with the 
means for making their own way in life. 

The exercises in the kindergarten have been found ser- 
viceable, to a marked degree, in giving the younger pupils 
manual dexterity, and ideas of form, in which they are, ow- 
ing to their lack of vision, especially deficient. This training 
is supplemented, as to the female pupils, with bead-work, 
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needle-work in its various forms, and some of the lighter 
household service. With the male pupils it is carried for- 
ward in the shops, where they engage in broom-making, 
cane-seating, netting and carpet-weaving under the instruc- 
tion of special teachers. Weaving is also taught female 
pupils in cases where it appears advisable. This industrial 
training does not necessarily interfere with the progress of 
the pupils in their literary, scientific and musical studies, 
but is rather an aid thereto in improving their physical and 
mental vigor. Speaking in general terms, their educational 
advancement is quite as rapid and thorough as that in 
schools for seeing children where industrial training is not* 
included; and, when one remembers the physical defect 
with which they have to contend, their acquirements ap- 
pear really extraordinary, and emphasize the wisdom of 
the staters provision for their education. 

By means of raised letters and prints, in the reading of 
which by the touch they are thoroughly instructed, they 
have opened to them, in books and periodicals published 
therein, the treasures of literature, science and news. 
They also learn to write, not only with the pencil, but with 
the style in raised points. They are, therefore, enabled to 
carry on correspondence with one another and with those 
who understand the alphabet, and to record whatever they 
desire to preserve. Geographical outlines are taught them 
by means of dissected maps, maps in relief, and clay mold- 
ing; and in many ways the Tiand is made to do the work of 
the eye in the gaining of knowledge, and in the prepara- 
tion for the practical affairs of life. 

The attendance for the two years ending with September, 
1890, was slightly in excess of that for the preceding two 
years, and was the largest in the history of the school, the 
total enrollment for the year ending September 30, 1889, 
being 104, and that for the year ending with September last, 
107. The entire enrollment during the two years was 122 — 
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66 males and 56 females. The average attendance for the 
years respectively was 84 and 80. 

The time required to complete the full course in the school 
is from eight to ten years, and the large majority of those 
who graduate become self-sustaining men and women. 
There are instances wherein graduates have made a con- 
spicuous success of life; so that, aside from any consider- 
ations of beneficence, the school is shown to be worth to 
society all it has cost. The salutary moral influence of re- 
ducing the number of dependent persons to the lowest 
point through a practical education, should not be lost 
sight of in estimating the value of institutions of this 
character. The state, however, is not receiving all the 
benefit possible from this school, for the reason that there 
is a considerable number of blind children of school agie 
who have not been sent to it, while others are kept at 
home until long after the period when their education 
should have begun, thus not only losing much time, but 
that best adapted for primary school work. 

The school opens the second week in September and con- 
tinues in session forty weeks without intermission except 
Saturdays and holidays. 



V • 



THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

at Waukesha, William H. Sleep, superintendent, is an in- 
stitution of the state for the reception and training of boys 
under eighteen years of age, who may be convicted of in- 
fraction of the law or who are beyond parental control. 
While the commitment is, in all cases, ^* until twenty-one 
years of age,'" the Board of Supervision may release any 
one upon parol prior to that time, pro voided it is of the 
opinion that the best interests of the boy will thereby be 
promoted. Practically, therefore, the average time of de- 
tention does not exceed three years. 

In appointments and management, it is sought to remove 
as far as practicable from the institution the idea of pun- 
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ishment for crime, and to exercise such restraint only as 
may be required for the maintenance of order among the 
boys and the formation of habits of regularity and industry. 
The controlling idea is that of mental, moral and physical 
development. The time, therefore, is divided between labor, 
study and recreation. Half the day is devoted to labor in 
shop or on the farm and half to the school-room, with a 
long intermission for outdoor sports and exercise. A mili- 
tary and gymnastic drill is a daily requirement of some 
portion or all the school, deSigned to give an erect carriage, 
and thfi^t grace and celerity of motion in which many of 
the pupils are sadly wanting, owing to vagrant habits of 
life prior to commitment. 

Although the average age of the boys upon their en- 
trance into the school is nearly fourteen, yet about three 
out of four are assigned to the first or lowest grade. Of 
319 admitted during the last two years 235 entered the first 
grade; 42 the second; 27 the third; 7 the fourth, and 8 the 
fifth. Of those entering the first grade 72 could not write, 
while 48 could only read from the chart, and 83 but indiffer- 
ently in the first reader. The number entering first grade 
embraces not a few who are fifteen years old or over. 
What little education they have upon entrance is generally 
very defective, and of slight value in the work to be done. 
This illiteracy is due, in large measure, to parental neglect, 
and to an unchecked disposition to truancy; and it empha- 
sizes the fact that ignorance and way wardness are gener- 
ally in close fellowship. 

The population of the school on the 1st of October, 1889, 
was 406, and the average number for the year ended then 
was 392. The number on October 1st, 1890, was 423, and the 
average for the year previous 421. During the two years 
ending with September, 1890, 319 boys were committed to 
the school and 263 released by the Board on parol to return 
to their parents, or to reside in homes procured for them, 
generally among farmers. Of those out on parol but 18 
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had to be returned to the school for violation of the terms 
of their release — not a large per cent. During the two 
years 11 boys escaped. Only two deaths occurred ip. the 
school in the two years under review. This remarkably 
small death rate may be taken as evidence of the excellent 
sanitary and disciplinary condition of the institution. 

As giving an idea of the extent of the industrial part of 
the curriculum, it may be stated that the boys perform the 
greater part of the work pertaining to a farm of 400 acres, 
with large herds of cattle and Hibgs, the care of the build- 
ings, the baking and cooking for the institution, the running 
of the machinery, and the extensive laundry. They also 
manufacture large quantities of socks, clothes, boots and 
shoes. The distribution of their labor at the close of the 
period considered, was as follows: In the sock factory 
there were employed 221, on the farm 46, in the laundry 32, 
in the tailor shop 35, in the boot and shoe factory 16, in the 
bakery and kitchen 17, in the care of buildings and as 
picket and errand boys 44, in the engine room, paint shop 
and carpenter shop 4 each. The- value and extent of the 
work in manufacturing may be gained from these statistics: 
23,117 dozen pairs of socks were knit with hand machines; 
in the tailor shop aprons, blouses, caps, jackets, overalls, 
trousers and vests were made to an aggregate of 3,707; in 
the shoe shop 1,421 dozen pairs of boots and shoes were 
made and 322 dozen pairs of shoes were repaired. The 
manufacture of boots for sale has recently been abandoned 
as involving more capital than the results seemed to war- 
rant. The interest which these statistics possess from an 
educational point qf view consists in the fact that they 
illustrate what it is possible for boys to accomplish in in- 
dustrial channels while pursuing their school studies, and 
that without in any degree retarding their educational 
progress. It should be said, however, that it would not be 
possible to realize like results to the same degree in an or- 
dinary school because there the time and attention of the 
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pupil could not be so completely controlled, nor would 
the conditions be so favorable as in the state school. 

While the educational status of the boys upon entrance 
into the school is in nearly all cases unpromising, few are 
released who have not attained that degree of knowledge 
which will enable them to conduct intelligently the com- 
mon business affairs of life. Exceptions are made to this, 
general rule in cases where the Board has assurance that 
the pupil will continue in school after his release, or where 
he is especially dull, and it is apparent that he is incapable 
of the common educational acquirements. 

One of the more gratifying features of the school 
is the rapid progress made by many of the pupils 
in their studies; the varied knowledge which they ac- 
quire and the mental development which they exhibit. 
The following statistics will serve partially to illustrate 
the statement just made : Of the pupils released during the 
last biennial period, 168 entered the first grade; 81, the sec- 
ond grade; 26, the third; 6, the fourth; and 11, the fifth. 
Of these when released 13 were still in the first grade; 17 
were in the second grade; 34, in the third; 58, in the fourth 
and 170 in the fifth. Thirty had advanced one grade; 46, 
two grades; 76, three; 69, four, and 48, five grades. The 
five grades into which the school is divided cover about 
the ground of seven grades in the public schools — in 
other words, the common or rudimentary branches, phys- 
iology. United States history, composition and incidentally 
other branches. 

A library of several hundred volumes suitable to their 
wants is open to the pupils, and is quite generally drawn 
upon by them. Copies of standard periodicals for youth 
are also furnished them and eagerly read. 

It is believed by th6 board that in addition to the substan- 
tial moral and intellectual benefit received by these pupils 
from the discipline or training here, there is not a little 
accomplished for the cause of general education. 
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THE STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 

at Sparta, of which Robert T. Roberts is the superintend- 
-ent, was established four years ago, with the purpose of 
affording a home and education for dependent and neg- 
lected children until permanent homes can be found for them 
in good private families, either by indenture or by adoption. 
The limits of age for the reception of children are three 
and fourteen years, and they may be retained in school, if 
no homes are found for them until the age of sixteen years, 
or longer, in the discretion ^of the board of supervision, 
when they may be returned to the counties sending them. 

The whole number of pupils received from the opening 
of the school to October 1, 1890, was 566, of whom 347 were 
boys and 219 girls. The number received during the bien- 
nial period ending with September, 1890, was 265, of whom 
163 were boys, and 102 girls. The average age of those ad- 
mitted was about ten years. The number in homes on 
trial September 30, 1890, was 91; the number indentured at 
that date, 151 ; the number adopted, 4; the number of deaths, 
9; 13 had been returned to counties sending them; 6 trans- 
ferred to the Industrial School for Boys; 1 to the School for 
the Blind; 2 escaped, and 289 remained in the school. 

The educational work occupies six hours a day, includ- 
ing recesses, five days in the week the year round, except 
in the kindergarten, where the daily session is shorter. A 
score or more of the older boys work some part of the day 
on the farm or about the buildings, and a dozen of the 
older girls are detailed to house work or sewing half of 
each day. All the other pupils attend at both forenoon and 
afternoon sessions of the school. Six female teachers are 
employed, including the kindergartner, and the methods 
of instruction are those of the graded* schools of the state. 
Accurate classification of the pupils is impracticably on 
-account of the changes constantly occurring among them— 
new ones coming, and old ones going to homes. 
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A new school-house, containing six well lighted and ven- 
tilated class rooms,, equipped with charts, maps, black- 
boards and organs, was occupied a year ago, and has 
greatly facilitated and improved the class work. 

The law governing admission to the school contemplates 
the reception only of those *^who are in suitable condition 
of body and mind to receive instruction ''; hence the pupils, 
as a whole, average, in respect to mental and physical abil- 
ity, about the same as those in public schools, and relatively 
make equal progress. But for the selection mentioned the 
average would be below those. Owing to the circumstances 
that have made them a public charge, the older ones, gen- 
erally are in acquirements behind those of similar age who 
have had the advantages of the ordinary home and school. 
They show an appreciation of kindness and the efforts 
made in their behalf, and a disposition to improve the op- 
portunities afforded them, greater than might reasonably 
be expected of them. 

A large part of the work is primary, as will be seen by 
the following statistics respecting classification: On the 1st. 
of October there were 34 in the kindergarten, si were read- 
ing the chart or primer, 24 the first reader, 71 the second, 
54 the third, 36 the fourth, and 12 the fifth. There were 142 
working in numbers, 41 were studying introductory geog- 
raphy, 32 intermediate geography. A class of 12 or more is 
studying grammar, U. S. history and physiology. 

When a child is placed in a home one of the conditions of 
his indenture is that he shall be sent to school a certain 
number of months in ^ach year, and measures are taken to 
see that this condition is complied with or that the child is 
returned to the school. Thus, these hundreds of children, 
who, but for the establishment of this institution, would 
have failed of an education, are certain to be removed from 
the ranks of the illiterate and become intelligent citizens. 

Whatever may be said regarding institution life, for the 
young, there is no question that these children's experi- 
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ence of it will give them ideas of order, industry, and cul- 
ture in manners which are essentials of real education that 
otherwise they would not have obtained. . 

THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 

at Delavan, John W. Swiler, superintendent, receives 
youths between the ages of eight and twenty years, who 
are without hearing, or whose hearing is so imperfect as to 
preclude their instruction in the common schools. The 
school opens the first week in September and continues in 
session forty weeks without intermission, except on Satur- 
days and holidays. Books, instruction and board are free 
to all pupils from the state. 

The total enrollment of pupils for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30th, 1889, was 226 — 152 boys and 74 girls, and the 
average atter dance 190.6. The total enrollment for the 
year ending September 30th, 1890, was 223 — 145 boys and 
78 girls, and the average attendance 182.5. 

The full course of instruction requires from eight to ten 
years for its completion, and embraces reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, language and composition, gram- 
mar, history, ancient and American, drawing, science of 
common things, physiology, natural science and book- 
keeping. The medium of instruction is the sign language, 
including the manual alphabet, writing and oral speech 
and lip-reading. It is believed by the superintendent and 
the board that both the sign and the oral methods can be 
used advantageously in the same institution. While a con- 
siderable number, generally those who lost hearing by dis- 
ease, and after they had gained more or less speech, can be 
successfully taught to speak and read the lips of others, 
there are many others who cannot acquire facility in 
speech in the comparatively limited time which they can 
devote to study, and without that almost constant individ- 
ual instruction which is impracticable in a large school. 
Three teachers here conduct their classes upon the oral 
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method, having assigned to them such pupils as give 
promise of success in the acquirement of speech. The 
black-board, the slate, the pen, the pencil and paper are in 
constant use in the class room, so that facility in writing 
is rapidly acquired by the pupil, and this method of com- 
munication is the favorite one in after life. 

The pupils, as a class, are unusually observant and 
anxious to learn; hence the teacher readily secures their 
attention and interest, and those who possess average n at- 
ural ability make steady progress, and in many cases, their 
acquirements are remarkable, when one remembers that 
the avenue through which comes to us the largest part of 
knowledge pertaining to thought and expression, the ear, 
is entirely closed to them. 

Here, as in other institutions, a portion of each day is de- 
voted to labor, which, with reference to the boys, is divided 
between the printing oflBce, the shoe shop, the carpenter 
shop, the bakery and some light out-door occupation. A 
few of the girls learn typesetting, and others sewing and 
household work. In the printing oflBce are employed 14 
pupils, who, under the instruction and direction of a fore- 
man, set all the type and do the press work for a four- 
column, eight-page weekly paper, and who gain such 
knowledge of the art of printing as to be able to obtain and 
hold positions in printing offices when they leave school. 
In the shoe-shop 30 boys are employed who also receive in- 
struction and direction from a skilled mechanic, and learn 
to make, entirely by hand, boots, shoes, and slippers; an d 
excellent work is done. To the cabinet and carpenter shop 
are assigned 16 boys who, under a foreman, make and re- 
pair furniture for the institution and manufacture some for 
sale, and do such repairing about the buildings as may from 
time to time be required. The mechanical knowledge ob- 
tained in these three departments has proved of practical 
advantage to many pupils, since upon leaving school, they 
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have taken up the trade there learned, as a means of gain- 
ing a livelihood. 

Industrial training here has proven a success, and haa 
clearly demonstrated, what is now generally conceded, that 
manual training may be conducted in connection with men- 
tal, without any hindrance to the latter. In truth there is a 
natural connection between the two which, when recog- 
nized and brought into practice, results in the most com- 
plete form of education. 

In June, 1889, -a class of four was graduated, and in 
June, 1890, a class of eleven. In personal bearing, in char- 
acter and in scholarship the graduates of this school com- 
pare not unfavorably with those from schools for the 
hearing in which the course of study is not more extended. 

There is room for more pupils in the school, and there are 
many deaf youths of proper age in the state not attending 
any school who ought to be receiving the thorough practical 
instruction which this institution affords. 

Lewis A. Proctor. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



January 1, 1891. 



Counties— 
(Exclusive of 
cities under 
city superin- 
tendent.) 




Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane, 

Istdist 

2nd dist 

Dodge 

Door 



Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire 

Florence 

Fond du Lac. . 

Forest 

Grant 

Green 



Green Lake. . . 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee. . . . 

La Crosse 

La Fayette . . . 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc . . . 

Marathon 

Marinette 



G. E. Reynolds 
W. M. Ruggles 
N. E. Carver. . 
Mary A. Nelson 

D. S. Rice... 
Geo. Schmidt 
Tena Nelson. 
H. Severin . . 
M. S. Bailey. 
G. E. Crothers 

E. C. True. . . . 
A. J. McDowell 

Sylvanus Ames 

D. E. Kiser. . . . 
J. T. Flavin... 
W. L. Dam- 

koehler 

G. G. Williams 

J. E. Florin . . . 

Anna Smith.. . 

J. S. Penberthy 

M. T. Blewett. 

A. J. Moe .... 

Dan'l Needham 

M. A. Cunning- 
ham 

Lillian Huff. . . 

H. W. Dietrich 

F. B. Dell 

J. O. Perkins. . 
M. L. Bunnell. 
Jno. J. Kerwin 
R. A. Moore... 

G. M. Redding. 
L. H. Johnson. 

E. Nordman.. . 
J. J. Hoffman. 
C. E. Patzer.. . 

F. A. Strupp. . 
R. C. Ramsay. 



Post office 
address. 



Olin 

Upson 

Chetek 

Washburn. . . 

De Pere 

Alma 

Grantsburg. . 
New Hoi stein 
Chippewa P^'s 
NeillsviUe... . 
Portage .^ . . ; 
Mt. Sterling. 

Stoughton . . . 

Oregon 

Watertown. . 

Sturgeon Bay 
W. Superior. 
Menomonie. 

Augusta 

Florence . . . 
Fond du Lac 
Three Lakes 
Lancaster . . 



Dayton. ... 
Dartford . . 

Avoca 

Irving 

Jefferson . . 
Mauston. . . 
Silver Lake 
Kewaunee. 
West Salem 
Darlington 
Sylvan Lake 
doming . . . 
Manitowoc 

Athens 

Peshtigo. . . 



168 

12 

272 

148 

77 

143 

104 

157 

124 

62 

63 

78 

177 

60 

38 

144 

148 

37 



Teach- 




ers re- 


Salary. 


quired. 




69 


1500 


40 


1,200 


117 


800 


23 


300 


87 


800 


97 


800 


26 


225 


79 


800 


184 


1,000 


125 


800 


174 


1,200 


99 


1,000 


147 


800 


142 


800 


221 


1,200 


67 


800 


85 


600 


123 


800 


142 


800 


13 


175 



1,000 
300 
1,000 

800 
800 
800 
800 
1,000 
800 
600 
800 
950 
800 
600 
600 
1,200 
1,200 
800 



Addition- 
al allow- 
aaice for 
station- 
ery, etc. 



$40 

150 

100 

25 

100 

200 

50 

75 

200 

200 

200 



• • • • • 



200 
200 
200 

150 

» 

» 

200 

25 

100 



200 

200 
150 
100 
125 
260 
150 
150 
100 



200 
200 
200 

200 

» 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS.— Continued. 



January 1, 1891. 



Counties— 


! 


. 






Addition- 


(Exclusive of 




Pnaf; rkflRrvft 


Teach- 




al allow- 


cities under 
city superin- 


Name. 


address. 


ers re- 
quired. 


Salary. 


ance for 
station- 


tendent.) 










ery, etc. 


Marquette 


Thos. Skinner. 


Merritt's 












Landing. . 
Williamsb rg 


64 


1500 


|150 


Milwaukee . . . 


P. A. Lynch. . . 


90 


1,200 


100 


Monroe 


J. P. Galiger. . 


Tomah... 


150 


8Q0 


100 


Oconto 


Jas. Loftus 


Stiles 


58 


500 


100 


Oneida 


A. D. Prideaux 


Rhinelander. 


20 


400 


200 


Outagamie . . . 


J. I. Ritchey. . 


South Osb'ne 


118 


800 


200 


Ozaukee 


A. J. Kreitzer. 


Port Wash- 








Pepin 


Jennie 


ington 


70 


900 


60 




Goodrich. 


Durand 


47 


500 


100 


Jl lerce. • . • . . 


A.L. Thompson 


Ellsworth . . . 


116 


800 


200 


Polk 


Carrie Asp 


Wagon 
Landing. . . 










103 


800 


200 


Portage 


Andrew P. Een 


Stevens Pt. . . 


97 


800 


•» 


Price 


Nettie Mc- 
Donald.. 


Phillips 


49 


500 






100 


Racine 


Agnes Worsley 


Sylvan ia 


84 


800 


120 


Richland 


J. M. Ferebee. . 


Richland C'tr 


139 


800 


» 


Rock, tst dist. 


W. M. Ross. . . . 


Footville . . . 


98 


800 


200 


2nd dist 


David Throne. 


Beloit 


97 


800 


200 


St. Croix 


Lovila Mosher. 


New Rich- 












mond. 


132 


800 


* 


Sauk 


W. H. Schulz. . 
Effie M. Har- 


Baraboo 


179 


1,000 


200 


Sawyer 






rington 


Hay ward .... 


15 


300 


25 


Shawano 


L. D. Roberts.. 


Shawano .... 


100 


800 


150 


Sheboygan . . . 


Martin Hughes 


Winooski. . . . 


130 


1,000 




Taylor 


Ernst Pries. . . . 


Medf ord 


57 


600 


» 


Trempealeau . 


W. L. Cum- 












mings ;. . 


Center ville... 


111 


1,000 


» 


Vernon 


D. 0. Mahoney 


Viroqua 


166 


1,200 


« •» 


Walworth 


L. A. Williams 


Elkhorn 


164 


1,000 


200 


Washburn 


G. A. Barker. . 


Shell Lake.. 


22 


300 


50 


Washington . . 


Henry Wahle. . 


West Bend.. 


115 


1,000 


100 


Waukesha. . . . 


A. H. Craig... 


Caldwell .... 


158 


1,000 


# 


Waupaca 


F. S, Grubb. . . . 


Weyauwega . 


125 


800 


200 


Waushara 


Chas. T. Taylor 


Pine River . . 


107 


800 


# 


Winnebago. . . 


Mary E. Black- 












burn 


Omro 


110 


800 


110 


Wood 


E. Lynch, 


Gr'nd Rapids 


83 


900 


100 


Total 


7,196 












• 





* Actual expenses. 
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CITY superintendents. 
January 1, 1891. 



Cities. 



Antigo 

Appleton 

Ashland 

Baraboo 

Beaver Dam 

Beloit 

Berlin 

Brodhead 

Columbus 

Depere 

Fonddu Lac 

Fort Howard . . . 

Grand Rapids 

Green Bay 

Hudson 

Janesville .... 

Kaukauna 

Kenosha ..... 

La Crosse. ..- 

Madison 

Marinette 

Menasha 

Menomonie 

Merrill 

Milwaukee 

Mineral Point. .. . 

Neenah 

New London 

Oconto 

Oshkosh 

Portage 

Prairie du Chien. . 

Racine 

Reedsburg 

Rice Lake 

Ripon , 

Sheboygan 

Stevens Point.... 
Sturgeon Bay.... 

Watertown 

Waupaca 

Wausau 

Whitewater 



Total. 



Superintendent. 



John O'Hara 

I. N. Stewart 

J. M. Turner 

L. H. Clark 

Jas. J. Dick 

W. S Axtell 

N. M. Dodson 

E. R. Sprague 

C. C. Eaton 

F. W. Buchholz . . . . 

L N. Mitchell...... 

C. W. Lomas.*. .*. . . 
B. M. Vaughan . . . 
Jno. A. Hancock... 

Geo. D. Cline 

F. W. Cooley 



D. A. Mahoney 

Albert Hardy 

W. H. Beach 

J. F. Powell 

G. W. Dodge 

Ida M. Johnson 

Francis E. Matthews 
Wm. E. Anderson.. 

W. A. Jones 

Robert Shiells 

B. A. Weatherbv. . . 

D. P. Moriarty 

J. fl. Merrill 

A. C. Kellogg 

F. G. Kraege 

H. G. Winslow 

Jas. A. Stone 

P. H. Swift 

H. L. Richardson. . 

A. C. Prescott 

H. A. Simonds 

Wm. O. Brown 

C. F. Viebahn 

Belle Smith 

Chas. V. Bardeen. . . 
M. Fuilong 



Teachers 
required. 



15 

44 
20 
20 
16 
24 
19 

9 
10 

8 
47 
19 

7 

28 
12 
42 

« 

85 
47 
31 
12 
29 
21 
459 
12 
19 

9 
15 
63 
19 
10 
60 

8 

9 

17 
41 
28 

8 
24 
10 
26 
16 



Salary. 



1,443 



$300 

450 

*1,5C0 

*1,600 

200 

100 

200 

25 

100 

50 

400 

250 

100 

250 

100 

*1,800 

150 

200 

2,400 

2,000 

1,600 

75 

300 

250 

4,000 

100 

200 

100 

200 

600 

300 

175 

1.200 

75 

150 

100 

500 

100 

100 

*1,600 

100 

300 

100 



Additional 
allowance 
for expen- 
ses. 



$50 
25 
30 

150 

'io 

5 

.35 

'50 

15 
12 
40 



150 
500 
250 

'26 
10 
25 

250 



10 

200 
40 

150 

5 

25 

5 

25 

50 

75 

75 



* Includes salary as principal of high school. 
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FREE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 



January 1, 1891. 



School. 



Ahnapee 

Alma 

Almond 

Antigo 

Appleton 

Arcadia 

Argyle 

Ashland 

Augusta 

Avoca 

Bangor 

Baraboo 

Barron 

Ba:5aeld 

Beaver Dam .... 

Belleville 

Beloit 

Berlin 

Black Earth 

Black River Falls. 

Blc^mer 

Bloomington 

Boscobel 

Brandon , 

Brodhead 

Burlington 

Ca^lott 

Cambridge 

Cassville 

Chetek 

Chilton 

Chippewa Falls.. 
Clinton Junction. , 

Clintonvillei 

Colby 

Columbus 

Cumberland 

Darlington 

Delavan 

De Pere 

Dodgeville 

Durahd 

East Troy 

Eau Claire 

Edgerton 



Principal. 



Harry K. White. 

J. E. Hoenes 

Spencer Haven. . 

J. E. Hoy t 

O. H. Ecke 

A. C. Finn 

J. L. Sherrcn 

J. M. Turner 

L. W. Wood 

J. C. Nodolf 

C. E. Lamb 

L. H.Clark 

F. F. Wood 

J. L. Thatcher. . . , 
H. B. Hubbell..., 

A. J. Olsen 

W. S. Axtell 

A. F. Rote 

E. W. Walker.... 
Dwight Kinney. . . 

J. F. Gibson 

S. E. Pearson 

J. A. Tormey..... 

D. S. Gibbon 

F. E. McGovern . . 
C.W. Rittenburg, 
J. C. Churchill. . . . 

D. K. Tone 

C. L. Harper 

R. H. Mueller 

P. H. McGovern.. 

G. S. Parker 

H. K. White 

W. D. Acherman. 

J. F.Sims 

L. M. Roberts 

A. E. Brain erd . . . 
Geo. E. Cabanis. . . 
J. H. Hutchison . . 
F. W. Buchholz.. 

L. L. Clark 

J. W. Nesbit 

A. H. Fletcher. . . . 
M. S. Frawley.... 
F. M. Jack 



Salarv. 



11,000 

850 

172 

1,300 

1,200 

800 

• 725 

1,500 

1,260 

450 

720 

1,300 

675 

1,000 

1,500 

700 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

1,550 

675 

720 

950 

800 

1,000 

1,100 

675 

650 

950 

630 

925 

1,600 

750 

765 

850 

1,200 

1,000 

1,150 

1,100 

900 

1,300 

800 

810 

1,750 

800 



State Superintendent. 
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FREE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS — Continued. 



School. 



Elkhom 

Elroy 

Evansville 

Fennimore 

Florence 

Fond du Lac 

Fort Atkinson 

Fort Howard 

Fox Lake 

Fremont 

Friendship 

Glenbeulah 

Grand Rapids 

Green Bay 

Hartford 

Hazel Green 

Highland 

Hillsborough 

Horicon 

Hudson ? 

Humbird 

Janesville 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

Kiel 

Lake Geneva 

Lake Mills 

Lancaster 

Linden 

Lodi 

Madison 

Manawa 

Marinette , 

Marshall 

Marshfield ; , 

Mauston 

May ville , 

Mazomanie 

Medf ord 

Menasha 

Merrill ." 

Merrillan 

Middleton 

Milton Junction 

Mondovi 

Mineral Point 



Principal. 



J. T. Edwards 

J. R. Slonaker. 

L. E. Gettle 

F. L. Churchill . . . , 

F. W. Barker 

L N.Mitchell 

D. D. Mayne , 

Otis R. Larsen.... . 

W. N. Parker , 

H. D. Kneip 

Jno. Purves 

A. J. Strassburger. 
Wm. G. Luehr . . . , 
John A. Hancock , 

P. T.Nelson 

H. b. Lathe 

Chas. Johnson 

E. V. Wernick . . . . 

J. H. Derse 

A. E. Schaub 

J. W. T. Ames 

F. W. Cooley 

J. G. Adams 

E. C. McCleUand . . 

Frank Cleary 

M. McMahon 

A. W. Dassler 

J. H. Gould 

H. L. Terry 

C. R. Showalter . . . 

G. E. Dietrich 

O. J. Schuster 

E. J. MacEwan . . . . 
Alonzo McKinley. . 
C. M. McMahon . , . 
W. A. Hodge 

F. E. Hamlin 

W. L. Morrison . . . . 

L. S. Keeley 

R. F. Skiff 

B. F. Oltman 

H. J. Evans 

H. J. Bowell 

T. H. Lage 

G. Wehrle 

A. G. Sears 

A. M. Locker 

A. R. JoUey 



Salary. 



11,100 

1,000 

1,150 

600 

1,000 

1,400 

1,600 

1,200 

800 

540 

450 

700 

1,000 

1,500 

1,000 

720 

675 

800 

1,150 

1,200 

630 

1,800 

1,200 

700 

1,200 

1,000 

750 

1,500 

1,200 

1,150 

540 

1,000 

1,800 

585 

1,000 

925 

1,200 

1,100 

1,100 

900 

810 

1,250 

1,350 

720 

675 

675 

675 

1,200 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES HELD DURING THE LAST TWO TEARS. 



CaawToa. 



AcUuns. 

jUhiand... 

Barron 

Bayfield . . . 

Brown 



Brown 

Buffalo... 

Burnett... 
Calumet. . 

Calumet. . 

Chippewa 

Clark 



Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane, Ist. dlst. 
Dane, 2nd. dist. 
Dane, 1st. & 2d. 



Dodge .. 

Door. . . . 
Douglas 

Dunn ... 



Dunn 

Eau Claire... 

Fond du Lac 
Fond du Lac. 

Qrant 



Orant 

Oreen , 

Green Lake. . 

Iowa , 



Jackson . 
Jefferson 

Juneau . . 



Coodnctors, 
Fall,18t«. 



T. B. Pray. . . . 
♦L. D. Harvey. 

S.Y. Gillan... 



W. H. Beach . . 
A. B. Sprague. 



L. H. Clark. 
D. Kinney . , 



L. D. Ha-vey. . 
J L. D. Harvey. . 
♦"JR.C. Swart.... 

L N. Stewart. . 

L. W. Wood . . . 

E. B.Oakley... 
.8. Y. Gillan.... 
( C. G. G. Paine. 

A. J. Hutton... 



I 



♦ j T. B. Pray 



In two places. 
Geo. Beck . . . . 



8. Y. Gillan.... 
C. G. G. Paine. 



A. J. Hutton.. 

( In two places. 

W.J. Brier.... 

In two places. 



L. D. Harvey... 
A. J. Hutton... 
J. W. Livingston 
S.Y. Gillan.... 
G.W. Reigle... 



Kenosha 

Kewaunee.. 

La Crosse... 
La Fayette. 

Langlade... 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc.. 



Karathon.. 

Marathon.. 
Marinette.. 
Marquette. 



] 



C. H. Keyes 

J. W. Livingston 
In two places. . . 

T. B. Pray 

W. S. Axtell.... 



I W. H. Beach . 

J Jno. O'Hara . 

I. N. Stewart . 

C. S. Viebahn 
L. D. Harvey. 



T. B. Pray. 



Conductors, 
Spring, 1889. 



L. D. Harvey, 



T. B. Pray... 
ii. D. Harvey. 



T. B. Pray..., 

*S.Y. Gillan.. 



A. J. Hutton.. 



*A. J. Hutton.. 



S.Y. GUlan... 
*L. D. Harvey, 



A. J. Hutt>)n.. 



S.Y. Gillan.. 
C. H. Keyes.. 



*L. D. Harvey. 



S.Y. Gillan... 
J. H. Acker^n. 
T. B. Pray ... 
C. H. Keyes . . 



Conductors. 
Fall, 1889. 



T. B. Pray 

L. D. Harvey. . 
J W.J. Brier.... 
JL. W.Wood... 
•W.J. Brier 

S.Y. Gillan.... 

J. £. Kiordan.. 



\ 

♦ j S. Y. Gillan 
1l. D 



Harvey. 
W.J. Brier.... 



♦L. D. Harvey. 



L. W.Wood .. 

H. L- Terry. . . , 

L. D. Harvey. 

H. L. Terry.... 

A. J. Hutton.. . 
' A. H.Sanford. 

T. B. Pray 

I In two places. 

S. Y.GiUan. .. 

In two places. 



*S. Y. GiUan. 



J.W. 

W.J 

j A. J. 

1 A. H 

*W. J 

jT. B. 

1g. O. 



Livingston 
, Brier 

Hutton.... 

Sanford.. 
. Brier. ... 
Pray 

Shutts.... 



*A. J. Hutton 



*A. J. Hutton... 

H. L. Terry. .. 
j A. J. Hutton... 
I J. W. Livingston 
i J. W. Livingston 
1 G. W. Reigle.... 

S.Y. Gillan 

j T. B. Pray 

I W. L. Morrison. 



S. Y.GiUan .... 



*L. D. Harvey. . . 

*T. B. Pray....!. 

L. D. Harvey.. . . 



L. D.Harvey — 
C. H. CJiapman. 

S.Y. Gillan 



*L. D. Harvey... 
A. J. Hutton.. . 



Condactors, 
Spring. 1890. 



W. J. Brier. 



8. Y. OUlan. 
W. J. Brier, 

W. J. Brier. 
T. B. Fray. 



T. B. Pray. 

In two places. 
♦JL. D. Harvey. 

1 S. Y. GiUan. 
♦ j L. D. Harvey. 



Is. Y. 



Gillan 



T. B. Pray. 
A. J. Hutton. 



«JS. Y.GiUan. 
1 1n two places. 



T. B. Pray. 



*JS. Y.Gfllan. 
"1 L. D. Harvey. 
8. Y. Gillan. 



State Superintendent. 
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Continued. 



COUNTIBS. 



Milwaukee. 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie. 

Ozaukee . . . 



Pepin.. 
Pierce. 
Polk... 



Portage. 
Price.... 



Racine 

Richland 

Rock, Ist. dist. 

Rock, 2nd. dist. 

St. Croix 

St. Croix 

Sauk 

Sauk 



Sauk . 

Shawano 

Sheboygan ... 

Sheboygan.... 

Taylor 

Trempealeau. , 



Vernon 

Walworth. 



Washburn.. 
Washington '. . 

Waukesha 



Waupaca 

Waushara. . . 

Winnebago.... 

Winnebago . . . 

Wood 



Conductors, 
Fall, 1888. 



Y. Gillan.... 
, W. Briggs. . 

H. Clark.... 
. W. Reigle .. 

W. Briggs... 
. L. T( rry. . . . 
. D. Harvey. . 

1). Harvey. . 

Q. Q. Paine, 

A. Hooper. . 

H. Blondel. . 
,0 G. Paine. 

H. Ackerman 



Conductors, 
Spring, 1889. 



»jS.Y. Gillan... 
( Rose C. Swart 



L. 

VI 
\t: 



H. Ackerman 

. L. Morrison 

D. Harvey. . 

D. Harvey, . 

A. Hooper... 
R. Sprague. 

. J. Brier 

W. Walker.. 

D. Harvey . . 

E. Oeltle . . . 

B. Pray 

H. Clark.... 



A. J. Hutton.... 
A.J. Hutton.... 



I. N. Stewart. 
SY. Gillan... 
O. Gaffron.... 



C. R. Long 

J. H. Ackerman 

S.Y. Gillan 

J. H. Ackerman 



T. B. Pray. . . 
W. S. Axtell. 



T. B. Pray 

S.Y. Gillan.... 
J. W. Livingston 
L. W. Briggs . , 
H. L. Terry.... 
L. D. Harvey.. 

L. D. Harvey.. 



S. Y. Gillan. , 



L. D. Harvey. 



S. Y. GUlan.. 

♦S.'Y.*Gman'.! 

T. B. Pray... 



*L. D. Harvey.. 

*L. D. Harvey.. 

T. B. Pray . . . 



*jL.p. Harvey. 



S. Y. Gillan. . 



S. Y. Gillan.., 



j A. J. Hutton.. 
] In two places. 



L. D. Harvey. 
*L. D. Harvey. 



*J L. D. Harvey 

Is. Y. "^■•" 



Gillan. 



L N.Stewart 

W. L. Morrison. 



♦ j L. D. Harvey. 
1 L. W. - 



Briggs. 
*L. D. Harvey. 

*A. J. Hutton.. 



Conductors, 
FaU, 1888. 



*jS,Y. Gillan 

"I L. D. Harvey.... 
J. W. Livingston 
G. W. Reigle.... 
S L. D. Harvey... 
1 C. H. Chapman, 



] 



S.Y. Gillan 

F. H. Blondel. . . 
W.J. Brier 



W. L. Morrison. 



L. D. Harvey... 
J W. H. Beach. . . . 
I A. R. Sprague.. 

J T. B. Pray 

I H. L. Terry 

J A. R. Sprague.. 
I W. H. Beach.... 

j A. J. Hutton 

1 A. H. Sanf ord . . 
•W. J. Brier. . . . 



A.J. 
W.J. 

•J S.Y. 

1l. d. 

L. T). 

jS. Y. 

1 J. E. 

♦J S.Y. 

1 L. D. 

H.L. 



Hntton. . . , 

Brier 

Gillan 

Harvey.., 
Harvey... 

Gillan 

Riordan.. 

Gillan 

Harvey.. 
Terry 



W. J. Brier 

L. W.Wood..., 



S.Y. Gillan.. 
D. D. Mayne. 



T. B. Pray.. 
*S. Y. GiUan. 



• • ■ • • • « 

j L. D. Harvey.. 
1 C. H. " 



Chapman, 
Arthur Biirch '.'. 



Conductors, 
Spring, 1890. 



*jL. D. Harvey.. 
1S.Y. GiUan... 
S.Y. Gillan 



L. D. Harvey. 
♦jS.Y. Gillan. 
I L. D. Harvey. 



W. J. Brier. 
W. J. Brier. 

L. D. Harvey. 

*jT. B. Pray. 
( A. J. Hutton. 
A. J. Hutton. 



W. J. Brier. 
A. J. Hutton. 



S. Y. Gillan. 

A. J. Hutton. 
In two places. 



*L. D Harvey. 
*S. Y. Gillan. 



S. T. Gillan. 



* Two day sessions. A majority of the others were in session one week. 
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state University. 



THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 



ENROLLMENT. 



Course. 



Ancient Classical 

Modern Classical 

General Science 

English 

Civil Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Met'l and Mining Engineering. 

Special Students 

Law 



Pharmacy 

Agricultural Short Course 

Agricultural Long Course 

Fellows and resident graduates. 



Total. 



Graduates at Last Two Commencements. 



Ancient Classical Course. 
Modern Classical Course. . 

English Course 

General Science Course. . 
Engineering Course. ... 

Law Course 

Pharmacy Course 

Agricultural Course , 



Total, 



1888-89. 



56 
73 
71 
104 
29 
31 



3 

132 

119 

49 

41 

5 

9 



722 



1889. 

12 
18 
24 
10 
8 
74 
16 



162 



1889-90* 



54 

.74 

68 

126 

27 

43 

9 

3 

192 

112 

85 

27 

6 

15 



790 



1890. 

12 
20 
20 
21 

8 
61 
13 

1 



156 



Total Number of Graduates Since Organization — 1854-90. 

Ancient Classical Course 273 

Modern Classical Course *. . 218 

English Course 69 

General Science Course 162 

Normal Course (1865-67) 25 

Engineering Courses 113 

Law Course 664 

Pharmacy Course ''3'3 

Agricultural Course 1 

Total ;. 1,597 



16-rS. S.-ii 
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Report of thb 



Normal Schools. 



THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



ENROLLMENT. 



1888-9. 


Normal. 


Prepara- 
tory. 


Grammar. 


Interme- 
diate. 


Primary. 


Total. 


Platteville 


262 
293 
364 
H4 
53 


25 

51 

102 

41 


78 
22 
101 
35 
66 


22 

38 
59 
83 
45 


47 
48 
59 
53 
51 


434 


Whitewater 

Oahkosb 

River Falls 

Milwaukee 


431 
686 
806 
215 




1,115 


219 


802 


19V 


258 


2,091 


1889-90. 

Platteville 

Whitewater 

OshkoRh 

River Falls 

Milwaukee 


267 
S26 
860 
15t 
73 


29 

57 

113 

62 


59 
21 
97 
26 
43 


40 
46 
61 
86 
33 


47 
53 
50 
68 
42 


442 
502 
681 
346 
191 










1,180 


261 


246 


216 


259 


2,162 



GRADUATES. 
At last two commencements. 





Elementary. 


Advanced. 




1889. 


1890. 


1889. 


1890. 


Platteville 


5 
24 

15 
8 


3 
22 
24 
16 


18 
2 

1 

6 

19 


29 


Whitew^ater 

OshkoRh 


7 
8 


River Falls 


8 


Milwaukee 


22 












52 


65 


41 


74 



^ 


TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES. 




' ^ 


First class 

graduated 

in 


Element- 
ary. 


Advanced. 


Total 


Platteville 

Whitewater 

OshkoRh 


1869 
1870 
1875 
1879 
1886 


157 
854 
800 
147 


252 

176 

92 

43 

94 


409 
680 
892 


River Falls 


190 


Milwaukee , . - - . . 


94 










Total 




958 


657 


1,616 











State Supbrintendbnt. 
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State Certificates. 



STATE CERTIFICATES ISSUED. 



For the biennial term ending September 80, 1890. 



Name. 



F. W. Barker 

H. B. Lathe 

J. B. Logue 

W. L. Morrison. . . 
C. E. Patzer...... 

W. A. Gibson 

E. K. Thomas . . . 
E. W. Walker. . . . 
Carrie J.Smith.. . 
Anna Anderson. . . 
Nellie M. Campbell 
J. F. Edwards 

B. F. Oltman 

Erie D. Rounds. . . 

W. H. Scbulz 

Hattie O. Thoms. . 
Nora E. Trippe . . . 
H. A. Whipple... . 
M. H. Jackson. . . . 
H. F. Wieman. . . . 
Sophia E. Davis. . 
Qeo. £. Dietrich. . 
Jessie E. Evans. . . 

John Jones 

A. W. Dassler 

Chas. H. Nye 

Erie D. Rounds. . . 

W. H. Schulz 

Mary M. Wieman . 

C. J. Brewer 

O. H. Day... 

Alonzo McKinley. 

G. M. Morrissey . . 
L. F. Wood 



Kind of 
certificate. 



Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited. . . . 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Unlimited 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited . 

Limited 

Limited 

Unlimited. .. 
Unlimited. . . 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Unlimited . . . . 

Unlimited 

Unlimited . . . . 
Unlimited. ... 

Unlimited 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 



Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 



31, 
31, 
31, 
31, 
31, 
31, 

31, 
31, 
10, 
10, 
)0, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 

18, 
18, 
18, 
18, 
18, 
18, 
18, 
18. 
18, 
18. 



ssued. 


Post-oflBce. 


1888. . . . 


Galesville. 


1888. . . . 


Hazel Green. 


1888... 


Richland Center 


1888.... 


Florence. 


1888. . . . 


Watertown. 


1888. . . . 
1888.... 
1888.... 


Appleton. 
Dodgeville. 
Black Earth. 


1889.... 


Ft. Atkinson. 


1889.... 


Merrill. 


1889. . . . 


Omro. 


1889. . . . 


Washburn. 


1889. . . . 


Prescott. 


1889. . . , 


Arkansaw. 


1889. . . . 


Blackhawk. 


1889 ... 


Madison. 


1889. .. 


NeillsviUe. 


1889.... 


Waterloo. 


1890. . . . 


Whitewater. 


1890. . . . 


Jefferson. 


1890.... 


Winneconne. 


1890. . . . 


Avoca. 


1890. . . . 
1890. . . . 


Stoughton. 
Prairie du Sac. 


1890. . . . 


Kiel. 


1890. . . . 


Platteville. 


1890. . . . 


Arkansaw. 


1890. . . 
1890 ... 


Spring Green. 
Madison. 


1890. . . . 


Ellsworth. 


1890.... 


New London. 


1890. . . . 


Manawa. 


1890.... 


Mapje Grove. 


1890. . . . 


Augusta. 
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Report of thb 



Diplomas Qountersigned, 



State University Diplomas Countersigned by the State Superintendent for 

tJie biennial term ending September 80, 1880. 

(These countersigned diplomas have the force and effect of unlimited state certificates^ 



Namss. 



Lillie D. Baker 

O. W. Bliss 

B. E. Blount 

A.. E.Buckmaster 

Annie E. Chamberlain 

Ruth A. Christ© 

W. O. Clough 

Jessie M. Cole 

F. E. Doty 

Fannie C. Famsworth 

Millie C. Foray the 

Jas. Ooldsworthy 

Sophie M Goodwin , 

S. F. Grubb 

Emeline Hoffman 

K. T. Johnson 

E. R. Johnson 

D.T. Kelly 

F. G. Ki-aeee 

H. K. Luede-K 

Fannie I. Mcllhon 

P. H. McGovein 

J. H. Martin 

Anna B. Mosely 

Cbas F. Niles 

P. J. Noei- 

Anna G. Palfrey 

G. A. Parker 

E. W. Pryor 

Annie M. Ruch 

A. E. Schaub 

Klla Spaulding 

SueTullis 

Charlotte A. Von Suess- 

milch 

E, N. Warn«»r 

Emma A. Weston 

J. A. Williams 

Jno.S. Wise 



Graduated from 
what course. 



Ancient Classical 

Modem Classical 

Ancient Classical 

BnMlish 

Normal Department. 
Modern Classical. '. . . 

Ancient classical 

Modern Classical 

English 

Modern Classical 

English. . . 

General Science 

Modern Classical. . . 

English 

G eneral Science . . . . 

General Science 

M ode rn Classical . . . 

English 

English 

General Science 

English 

General Science 

English 

Ancient Classical. . . . 
Ancient Classical. . . . 

General Science 

Modem Classical . . . . 
Modern Classical. . 
Modern Classical. . . . 

English 

Modern Classical 

Modern Classical. . . . 
Modern Classical 



General Science.. 
Modnrn Classical. 

English 

Modern Classical. 



In 
what 
year. 


Date of 
countersigning 


Post- ofUce. 


isaa 


Sept. 10, 1890. 


Madis-m. 


1888 


Jan. 3, 1890. 


Juda. 


188: 


June 10, 1890.. 


Byron, 111. 


1889 


June 19. 1890.. 


Madison. 


1865 


Dec. 2,1889.. 


Milwaukee. 


lh89 


June 24, 1890.. 


Baraboo. 


1875 


Jan. 4, lf»90.. 


Portage. 


1888 


June 20, 1889.. 


SheboygaaPalls. 


1888 


Oct. 14, 1889. 


Madison. 


1888 


Aug. 28, 1890.. 


Sheboygan J'aUt. 


1888 


Sept 10, 1H89.. 


Marinett. 


1888 


Aug. 9, 18J<9.. 


Prescott. 


1889 


Aug. 27, 1890.. 


Madison. 


1887 


Sept. 10, 1889.. 


Weyauwega. 


1H89 


May 17, 1890.. 


Wateitown. 


1888 


May 20, 1889.. 


Unity. 


1888 


Sept. 10, 18IK).. 


Boscobel. 


1888 


Oct. 18, 1889.. 


West Bend. 


1889 


Aug. 1,1890.. 


Prairie du Chtext. 


1887 


July 9, 1889.. 


Sauk City. 


1889 


July 24. 1S90.. 


Mineral Point. 


1H88 


Aug. 20, 188f>.. 


Chilton. 


1889 


July 12, mo.. 


Viroqua. 


1887 


Jan. 2,1890.. 


Madifeon. 


1885 


Nov. 17, 1888.. 


Monroe. 


1887 


July 3, lh90. . 


Scougbton. 


1887 


Apr. 2, IWK).. 


WauKau. 


1886 


Aug. 22, 1889.. 


Chippewa Falls. 


1^83 


Feb. 7,1889.. 


Pewaukee. 


1889 


Sept. 10, 18$ 0.. 


Boltonville. 


1880 


Dec. 27,1888.. 


Hudson. 


lh86 


June 5,1880.. 


Madison. 


1889 


Aug. 8, 1890.. 


Madison. 


1884 


Nov. 17,1888.. 


Delavan. 


1N89 


July 28, 1890. . 


Windsor. 


1883 


Nov. 7,1889.. 


Necetiah. 


188.5 


May 17. 1890.. 


Bloomington. 


1888 


July :0, 1889.. 


Madison. 



State Superintendent. 
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Diplomas Countersigned, 



Normal School Diplomas and Certificates countersigned by the State 
Superintendent for the biennial term ending Sept. 30, 1890. 

(These countersigned diplomas and certificates have, respectively, the force and effect of 

umlimited and limited state certificates). 



Names. 



MiLTTAUKEE School. 

Gertrude Hood 

Mary E. Cook 

LydiaM. Zahl 

Lydia P. Nichols 

Margaret Clar k 

Fannie McDowell 

Lena M, Dehm 

Mary J. Tomelty 

Nellie D. Pamaker 

Eugenia M. Poulks 

EvaE. Riley 

Rebecca Apple 

Gertrude E. Cole 

Lillian D. Dietz 

Marion Pierce 

Edith Paine 

Theressa Fuchs 

Alice Strauss 

Mary Thompson 

Mary Desmond 

Marion Booth 

Jessie A. Comstock 

Dina Pf oertsch 

Carrie H. Sivyer 

Emily Loewennieyer 

Susie G Clarke 

Lutie E. Stearns 

Annie B. Parkes '. . . 

F. W. Meisner 

Clara Brunst 

Cornelia R. Walrath 

Lucy A. Warne , 

OSHKosH School. 

Jennie Alcott 

M. H. McMahon 

A. W. Weber 

H. T. Leverenz 

Addle Alcott 

J, G. Nageler 

Flora E. Chapman 

E. A. Belda 

E. R. Johnson 

Martin Hughes . 

Carrie E. Roberts 

C. H.Elkinton 

Dora C. Wood 

Jos. M. Peppard 

H. T. Leverenz 

W. E. Pembleton 

Hallie L. Maxwell 

Ora L. March 

Ida A. Matteson 

Lizzie Clark 

Louise Streckenbach; 

Henrietta Bemhard 

Mary D. Shields 

Elmer E. Carr 



Diploma or 
certificate. 




D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 



ploma 

ploma. 

Dioma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma . 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 

ploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 



Diploma 


1886 


Diploma 


1888 


Diploma 


1888 


Diploma 


1888 


Diploma 


1888 


Diploma 


1885 


Diploma 


1888 


Diploma 


1885 


Certificate.... 


1882 


Certificate... 


1887 
1888 


Certificate ... 


Certificate 


1886 


Certificate.... 


1887 


Certificate ... 


1888 


Certificate 


1886 


Certificate 


1887 


Certificate.. . 


1886 


Ct-rtificate ... 


inssi 


Certificate... 


1888 


Certificate... 


1888 


Certificate 


188Q 


Certificate 


1889 


Certificate.... 


188ai 


Certificate.'... 


1885 



1887 
1887 
1887 
18e7 
18S8 
1K88 
1888 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 

i8as 

1888 
1888 
1888 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1887 
1887 
18«8 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 



Date of 
countersigning 



Oct. 


11, 


Dec. 


24, 


Dec. 


24, 


Dec. 


24, 


Mar. 


10, 


June 25, 


July 


2, 


July 


2, 


July 


2, 


July 


2, 


July 


2, 


July 


15, 


Aug. 


5, 


Sept. 


2<», 


Sept. 


20, 


Nov. 


16, 


Nov. 


16, 


Dec. 


4, 


Jan. 


29, 


Jan. 


29, 


Feb. 


21, 


Feb. 


21, 


Apr. 


18, 


May 


9, 


May 


17, 


May 


17, 


Aug. 


1, 


Aug. 


1,^ 


Aug. 


5, 


Aug. 


22, 


Aug. 


22, 


Sept. 


26, 


Dec. 


24, 


July 


2, 


July 


2, 


Sept. 


!2, 


Dec. 


2, 


May 


26, 


Aug. 


31, 


Sept. 


2, 


Dec. 


27, 


Mar. 


28, 


July 


3, 


Aug. 


13, 


Sept. 


6, 


Sept. 


^<', 


Sept. 


12, 


Sept. 


19, 


Oct. 


80, 


Nov. 


1- 


Dec. 


80, 


Feb. 


20, 


Juhq 


2, 


July 


14, 


Aug. 


1, 


Aug, 


5, 



1888 
1888 
1888 
1^88 
1889 
18^9 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
18«H 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1F90 
189() 
1890 
1890 
1890 
18S0 
1890 
1K90 
1890 



1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1S89 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 

iim 

189(1 
1890 
1890 



Post-Offlce. 



Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milv\-aukee. 

IMilwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee, 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Montello. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 



Milwaukee. 

Ripon. 

Oshkosh. 

Waldo. 

Milwaukee. 

Janesville. 



Milwaukee. 

Boscobel. 

Greenbush. 

Racine. 

Brownsville. 

Brandon. 

Waldo.' 

Seymour. 
Lake Geneva. 
Lake Geneva. 



Ashland. 
Green Bay. 
Milwaukee. 
Oshkosh. 
Oshkosh. 



2.38 



Report of the 



Diplomas Countersigned. 



Normal School Diplomas and Certificates countersigned by the State Super- 
intendent — Continued. 



Names. 



Platteyille School. 

D. J. Murphy 

J. M. Fereber 

Clara Rewey 

Chas. Johnson 

Robt. Willis 

Jennie Thomas 

F. K. Shuitleworth 

Henry H. Roser 

Margaret R. Dolan 

Lily L. Jones 

Lillie Rie^e 

Mary E. Dolan 

S. E. Pearson 

Sue Livingston 

Annie E. Woodward 

Annie Lenahan 

Minnie Yorker 

J. C. Churchill 

A. W. Jeardeau 

J. E. NeCollins 

Ella Lynch , 

W. Thurtell 

Henry H . Roser 

Julia A. (xrahaui 

M. Julanie Nye. 

Thos. Webster 

River Falls School. 

Clara M.Adams 

W. S. Freeman 

AddieNeff 

D. E. Cameron 

Taylor Frye 

Cora L. Maxgood 

Florence Simpkins 

O. G. Hilliard 

Mary G.Strahl . 

H.P. Waldron 

Jos. Freehoflf , 

Bessie Lusk 

Wm. H. Fleming 

Amelia J. Adams 

Stella Nason 

Mary A. Downer 

Rosa M.Cheney , 

Jessie Stevenson 

Geo. Peterson 

A. E. Brainerd.. 

Abbie E.Flint 

Nellie M. Proctor 

J. E. Florin 

Whitewatbr Sohool. 

Susan M. Porter 

May J. Maxon , . . 

Henry Erueger 

Paul Bergen 

Laura Knapp 

Mary B. Austin 

P. T. Nelson 

M. A. Hatch 



Diploma or 
certificate. 




Diploma.. 
Diploma.. 
Diploma.. 
Diploma.. 
Diploma.. 
Diploma.. 
Diploma.. 
Diploma.. 
Diploma.. 
Diploma. . 
Diploma.. 
Diploma.. 
Diploma.. 
Diploma. . 
Diploma . 
Diploma.. 
Diploma.. 
Diploma. . 
Diploma. . 
Diploma . 
Certificate 
Certificate 
Certificate 
Certificate 
Certificate 
Certiticate 



Diploma.. . 

Diploma... 

Diploma.. . 

Diploma... 

Diploma . . 

Certificate . 

Certificate . 

Certificate. 

Certificate 

Certificate 

Cei*tificate. 

Certificate. 

Certificate. 

Certificate 

Oertificate. 

Certificate 

Certificate. 

Certificate 

Certificate. 

Certificate. 

Certificate. 

Certificate. 

Certificate. 



Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 



Date of 
countersigning 



1886 
188A 
1888 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1882 
188S 
1882 
1889 
1889 
iKwy 
1889 
I88S 
1889 

1S8:' 

1889 
1889 
1888 
I8a5 
1«73 
1881 
1889 
1887 
1889 



1887 
1888 
1884 
1886 
1889 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1888 
1887 
1S87 
1888 
1886 
1886 
1888 
1888 
1885 
1889 
1887 
1888 



1884 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 



Oct. 10 
Oct. 24 
June 12 
June 27 
July 11 
July 29 
Oct. 14 
Dec. 18 
Jan. 28 
Apr. 28 
July 17 
July 24 
Aug. 
.Mig. 18 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 21 
Aug. SI 
Sept. 11 
Sept. 17 
Mar. 30, 
Sept. 10 
Dec. 18 
July 
July 84 
July 26, 



Oct. 10, 
July 9, 
Sept. 22. 
Mar. 27, 
Aug. 7, 
Oct. 16, 
Nov. 10, 
Mar. 2a 
Mar. SO, 
May 6, 
June 5, 
July 6, 
Sept. 10, 
Nov. 14, 
Nov. 22, 
Jan. 28, 
Mar. 13. 
Apr. 8, 
July 7, 
July 24, 
July 21, 
Aug. 4, 
Aug. 28, 



1888 
1888 
1889 
18h9 
188n 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
189{> 
1890 
189i> 
1890 
1890 
1S90 
1890 
1890 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1890 



1888 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1889 

im* 

1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 



June 8, 1880 

June 18, 1889 

July 8, 1880 

Sept. 16, 1880 

Sept. 17, 1880 

Oct. 4, 1880 

Oct. 22, 1880 

May 27, 1800 



Post office. 



Highland. 

Platteville. 

Lancaster. 

Mifflin. 

Montfort. 

P« »tosi. 

Monticello. 

Rewey. 

Barneveld. 

Platcevilie. 

Revvoy. 

New Diggings. 

Livingston. 

Platteville. 

Mmeral Point. 

Arena. 

Cadott. 

Platteville. 

Mineral Point. 

Madison, Neb. 

Dubuque, la. 

Monticello. 

Platteville. 

Platteville. 

Elk Grove. 



Milwaukee. 
Sparta. 
Ashland. 
Pepin. 

Maiden Rock. 
Spring Valley. 
Augusta. 
River Falls. 
Kiver Falls. 
Brookvilte 
River Falls. 
River Falls. 
Downsville. 
River Falls. 
Maple Works 
Kiver Falls. 
River Falls. 
Onalaska. 
Maiden Rock. 
Baldwin. 
River Falls. 
River Falls. 
Menomoule. 



Cookville. 

Walworth. 

Watertown. 

Rich wood. 

Sparta. 

Menomonie. 

Hariford. 

Sheboygaa. 



State Superintendent. 
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Diplomas Countersigned, 



Normal School Diplomas and Certificates countersigned by the State 

Superintendent — Continued. 



Names. 



A. C. Piper 

Mehetabel Barnes 

Selena Severson 

Lilla King 

Arthur H. Sholts 

Nellie M. Gillespie. . ....... 

O. E. Pratt 

fi. J. Dunin 

Nettie J. West 

Nellio M. Chaffln 

J. A. Tobin 

Kate C. Marshall 

Laura A. Deardsley. 

H. D. Keyes 

F. R. Smith 

Fannie T. Holcomb 

Belle F. Judkins 

Mary L. Bird 

Anna Norsman 

M. A. Hatch 

W.T.Nichols 

Viola Preston 

Fannie J. Townsend — . . 

J* E. Roets 

Emma C. Haight 

Ella Sch^nck 

Mehatabel Barnes 

Jno. 0,Connell 

Fannie E. Edmonds 

Oaroiine A. Trautman 



Diploma or 
certificate. 


When 
granted 


Date of 
countersigning 


Post-ofAce. 


Diploma 


1888 


June 6, 


1890 


Hammond. 


Diploma 


1888 


July 2, 


1890 


Whitewater. 


Diploma 


1887 


Aug. 1, 


1890 




Diploma ... . 


1884 


Aujr. 12, 


1890 


Whitewater. 


Diploma 


1889 


Ausr. 28, 


1890 


Oregon. 


Diploma 


1889 


Sept. 2, 


1890 


Kilbourn City. 


Certificate 


1887 


Dec. 17, 


1888 


Lamartine. 


CerUficate.... 


1886 


Jan. 4, 


1889 


lYoy Center. 


Certificate ... 


1885 


Jan 15, 


1889 


Utica. 


Certificate 


1885 


Mar. 6, 


1889 


Mukwonago. 


Certificate... 


1885 


May 13, 


1889 


Peshtigo. 
PewauKee. 


Certificate 


1P86 


May 16, 


1889 


Certificate ... 


1888 


June 5, 


1889 


Berry ville. 


Certificate ... 


1888 


June 7, 


1889 


Delton. 


Certificate 


1888 


June 11, 


1889 


Burlington. 


Certificate... 


J 888 


July 3, 


1889 


Whitewater. 


Certtficate 


1886 


July 24, 


1889 


Sun Prairie. 


Certificate 


1887 


July 29, 


1889 


Sharon. 


Certificate.... 


1888 


Aug. 81, 


1889 




Certificate ... 


1886 


Aug 31, 


1889 




Certificate . . 


1887 


Sept. 3, 
sS^t. 14, 


1^89 


Dousman. 


Certificate. . . 


1888 


1889 


Mazomanie. 


Certificate ... 


1888 


Dec. 5, 


1889 


Kenosha. 


Certificate 


1888 


Feb. 11, 


18<;0 


Oak Creek. 


Certificate.... 


1883 


Mar. 29, 


1890 


Poynette. 


Certificate 


1888 


May 1, 


1890 


Edgerton. 


Certificate 


1884 


July, 2, 


1890 


Whitewater. 


Certificate.... 


18«9 


Aug. 18, 


1890 


Tomahawk. 


Certificate- ••• 


1889 


Aug. 21, 


1890 


Tomahawk. 


Certificate.... 


1887 


Aug. 28. 


1890 


Whitewater. 



Denominational College Diplomas, countersigned by the State Super* 
intendent. For the biennial term ending September 30, 1890. 

(These countersigned diplomas have the same force and effect of unlio^ited state certill- 

cates. 



Nambs. 


Graduate of what institution. 


In what 
year. 


1 •—. = 

Date of 
countersigning. 


■J.N. Humphrey 


Milton College 


1879 
1881 
1879 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
18H6 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 


Nov. 8, 1888. 


•Geo. L. Collie 


Beloit College 


Jan. 8. 1889. 


W. A. Hodge 


Ripon. College 


Mar. 6. 1889. 


Grace Monat 


Ripon Colleee 


Apr. 17, 1889. 


J". W. T. Ames 


Lawrence University 


June 21, 1889. 


Hattie E. Hammond 


Lawrence University 


July 19, 1889. 
Aug. 17, 1889. 
Sept. 4, 1889. 
Oct. 14. 1889. 


Lillie D. Smith 

•Carrie J. Logan 


Milton College 

Lawrence University 

Beloit College 


.J. A.Eakin 


Ifariaa A. Sargeant 


Ripon College 


Nov. 22, 1889. 


Miry L. Johnson 

Bditn A. Ames 


Milton College 

Lawrence University 


Apr. 19, 1890. 
June 86, 1890. 


.Jennie B. Woodhead 


Lawrence University 


July 88, 1690. 









Report of the 



Diplomas Countersigned. 



Milwaukee High School JVormal Diplomas countersigned by the Statr 
Svperinlendent, for the biennial term ending Sept. 30, 1800. 

CTfaesa ooanteislgned dEploioas have the torce and effect ot unlimited Btate cert!flca[eg.> 



Namks. 


graduatioo. 




Carrie V Barrplt 


1683 

i 
1 
1 

ii 

18ffi 












Mna Brooks. 


Apr. r. liW. 






Hatan Houtlisinp 

SS'f'S.S."" 


sis 




June ve, IBDO. 






BBohriBecki^r 

Benrietia Scbuctte 

Harriet MeiteynoJda , 

Katnerioe Keosb 

LouisaNlescr 


June 30. IB90. 

June se, ir«). 
June se. tm. 
June Bs; 18S0. 

juSeseiisro; 











State Superintendent. 
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Dictionaries, 



DICTIONARIES. 

No. of Webster's unabridged dictionaries furnished free to school districts 
under section 509, revised statutes^ during the biennial term ending 
Sept. 80, 1890. 



County. 



Ashland 

Barron ...... 

Bavfield 

Br6wn 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa . . . 

Clark 

Crawford. . . . 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire. . . 

Florence 

Fond du Lac 

Forest 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake. . 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson .... 

Juneau 

Kewaunee. . . 
La Croese . . . 
La Fayette.. 
Langlade ... 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc . . 



• •• 



No. 



16 
9 

12 
3 
1 
5 
1 

16 
7 
5 
9 
6 
6 
2 
2 
5 
8 
2 
6 
4 
8 
8 
2 
6 
4 
8 
8 
6 
2 
9 

17 
8 



County. 



Marathon . . . 
Marinette . . . 
Marquette... 
Milwaukee . . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie... 
Ozaukee . . . . 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Rock 

St. Croix . . . . 

Sauk 

Shawano . . . . 
Sheboygan. . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth.... 
Washburn. .. 
Washington . 
Waukesha.., 
Waupaca.... 
Waushara..., 
Winnebago., 
Wood 

Tolal . . . 



No. 



9 

11 

4 

55. 
4 
4 
8 
6^ 
3 
2 
& 

10 

la 

a 

la 

9 
5 

10" 

1 

5. 
5 
6. 
1 

25. 
1 
1 
1 

16 



422 
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Repobt of thb 



Dictionaries. 



No. of Webstei^s unabridged dictionaries sold to school districts under 
turn 509, revised statutes, during the biennial term ending September 30, 
1890. 



Ck)UNTY. 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Calumet 

Chippewa . . . 

Clark 

Columbia. . . 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Dunn 

Eau Claire. . 
Fond du Lac 

Orant , 

Green 

Green Lake. 

Iowa 

Jackson , 

Jefferson ... 

Juneau 

Kenosha ... 
Kewaunee. . 
La Crosse . . 
La Fayette . 
Langlade... 
Hanitowoc . 
Marathon . . 



No. 



2 

3 

4 

9 

5 

12 

8 

6 

23 

17 

31 

21 

7 

10 

5 

21 

24 

4 

10 

17 

10 

6 

12 

3 

6 

10 

13 

1 

17 

11 



County. 



Marquette. . . 
Milwaukee . . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie . . 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland . . . . 

Rock 

St. Croix . . . . 

Sauk 

Shawano. . 
Sheboygan . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth... 
Washburn . . 
Washington. 
Waukesha . . 
Waupaca. . . . 
Waushara... 
Winnebago. . 
Wood 

Total. . . . 



No. 



3 

6 

12 

6 

10 

3 

6 

9 

2 

7 

8 

9 

13 

11 

13 

2 

3 

1 

7 

15 

23 

1 

10 
10 
16 
9 
16 
6 



564 



State Superintendent. 
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Apportionment. 



APPOKTiONMENT OF THE SCHOOL FGr!TD INCOME. 





June, 1889. 


June, 1890. 


Counties. 


Children 
June 30, 

1888. 


Apportion- 
ment $1,359 
per capita. 


Children 

June 30, 

1889. 


Apportion- 
ment $1,342 
per capita. 


Totals 


567,683 


$770,913 52 


576,363 


$773,479 15 






Adams 


2,622 
2,661 
5,258 
1,171 

14,865 
6,228 
1,417 
6,699 
8,330 
6,102 
9,55G 
6,025 

20,163 

16,713 
6,477 
1,106 
8,079 
9,496 
552 

16,263 
111 

13,328 
7,781 
5,413 
8,220 
5,734 

12,211 
5,790 
4,708 
7,074 

12.508 
7,224 
2,609 
2,327 

15,075 

11,061 
5,042 
8,648 

71,730 

8,438 

4,974 

527 

13,397 
6,170 


$3,560 68 
3,613 64 
7,140 36 
1,590 22 

20,186 67 
8,457 62 
1,924 29 
9,097 24 

11,812 14 
8,286 52 

12,977 05 
8,181 95 

27,380 00 

22,696 25 
8,795 77 
1,501 95 

10,971 28 

12,895 57 
749 62 

22,085 15 
150 74 

18,099 42 

10,566 60 

7,350 85 

. 11 , 162 75 

7,786 77 

16,582 54 
7,862 82 
6,393 46 
9,606 49 

16,985 86 
9,810 20 
3,543 02 
3,160 07 

20,471 85 

15,020 84 
6,847 04 
4,953 98 

97,409 34 

11,458 80 

6,754 69 

715 67 

18,193 13 
8,878 80 


2,648 
3,726 
5,365 
1,265 

14,808 
6,150 
1,670 
6,635 
9,025 
6,346 
9,410 
5,887 

20,181 

16,534 
6,381 
1,459 
8,183 
9,878 
572 

16,200 
135 

13,298 
7,765 
5,413 
8,306 
5,872 

12,131 
5,906 
4,896 
7,179 

12,498 
7,239 
2,763 
2,703 

14,891 

10,904 
5,701 
8,622 

74,213 

8,416 

5,197 

721 

18,634 
6,041 


$3,553 62 


Ashland 


5,000 29 


Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 


7,199 83 

1,697 63 

19,872 34 

8,253 30 


Burnett 


2,241 14 


Calumet 

ChioDewa 


8,904 17 
12,111 55 


Clark 

Columbia 


8,516 33 
12,628 22 


Orawford 


7,900 35 


Dane 

Dodge 


27,082 90 
22,188 63 


Door 

Douerlas 


8,563 30 
1,957 98 


Dunn !. 


10,981 59 


Eau Claire 

Florence 


1^,256 28 
767 63 


Fond du Lac 


21,820 92 


K ores V .... '•.•...«••• 
Orant 


181 17 
17,845 92 


Oreen 

Oreen Lake 


10,420 63 
7,264 25 


Iowa 


11,146 65 


Jackson 


7,880 23 


•Jefferson 


16.279 80 


Juneau 


7.925 85 


Kenosha 


6,570 43 


Kf^waiinAA ^ . . - . 


9,634 22 


La Crosse 


16,772 33 


La Favette 


9.714 74 


lianerlade t - , 


3.707 95 


Lincoln 

Manitowoc 


3,627 43 
19.983 72 


Marathon 


14.633 17 


Marinette 


7.650 74 


Marauette 


4.860 72 


Milwaukee 


99,593 85 


Monroe 


11.294 27 


Oconto 


6.974 87 


Oneida 


967 58 


Outafiramie 


18.296 88 


Ozaukee 


8,107 02 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE SCHOOL FUND INCOME — Continued. 





June, 18B9. 


June, 1890. 


Counties. 


Children 

June 30, 

1888. 


Apportion- 
ment !|1.359 
per capita. 


Children 

June 30, 

1889. 


Apportion- 
ment 11.343 
per capita. 


Pepin 


3,603 
7,818 
5,003 
6,069 
1,017 

12,562 
■ 7,258 

13,706 
7, ISO 

10,786 

391 

«,484 

15.2S5 
3,164 
7,316 
B.545 
8,464 
531 
8,741 

10,191 
9,280 
6,083 

16,516 
5,745 


3,534 87 
8.931 05 
6,794 07 

13,315 70 

1,381 10 
17,059 30 

U,856 86 
18,612 75 
10,536 72 
14,647 39 
630 98 

8,805 37 
20,757 03 

3,988 71 

8,935 13 
13,lt63 10 
11,494 13 
707 53 
11,870 28 
13,839 38 
13,603 24 

0,001 36 
23,428 73 

7,801 70 


2,563 
7,329 
4,993 
9,345 
1,156 

13,646 
7,082 

13,654 
7,811 

10,916 

385 

6,705 

14,809 
2,373 
7,347 
9,636 
8,493 
£86 
8„754 

10,473 
9,448 
5,079 

16,889 
6,331 


3,438 20 


Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Eacine 


6,700 61 
13,406 79 

1,651 35 
16,970 9S 

9,4:)6 94 


Book 








14,649 37 




Shawano 


8,99« 11 
19,873 68 












Wnlworth 


11,397 61 








14,05;i 43 






6,816 03 




Wood.,,*:";::::::::: 


8,482 78 
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THE TRUST FUNDS. 

An extiibit of each of the Trust Funds on the 30fch day of 
September, 1890, together with the inoome derived from 
-each, for the year ending on the same date is here given. 
It will be seen that a portion of the funds is invested in 
^'certificates of indebtedness," and interest bearing bonds 
of various cities, counties, villages and towns in Wisconsin; 
that another portion is loaned direct to cities, counties, 
villages and towns, also in Wisconsin; while a third portion 
is due on loans and certificates of sales of school lands. The 
*' certificates of indebtedness "represent loans made to the 
state for war purposes, authorized by acts of the legislature 
during and immediately subsequent to the war. These 
certificates of indebtedness bear seven per cent, interest, 
which is paid annually into the income of each fund. The 
interest on the bonds, loans, etc., is also paid annually. 
The total of these items of interest make up the income of 
the productive funds. Several other items, however, such 
as the one mill tax for common schools, and the one eighth 
mill tax for the university, are authorized by law to be 
added to the" income of some of the funds, and these are 
therefore also given under the head of the respective in- 
•comes. 

THE SCHOOL FUND. 

Sept, 30, 1890. 

Certificates of indebtednesa |1 ,563,700 00 

Milwaukee city bonds 373,000 00 

City of Madison Refunding bonds 60,000 00 

City of Fond du Lac Refunding bonds 30, 000 00 

City of Wausau Water Works bonds ^ . . . 30, 000 00 

City of Stougtiton Water Works bonds ,..,, 30,000 00 

City of Oconomowoc City Hall bonds , 8,000 00 

Town of Washburn Town Hall bonds 10,000 00 

Village of Elkhorn bonds 10,000 00 

City of Ripon bonds 10,500 00 

City of Ashland bonds. 25,000 00 
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City of Mineral Point bonds 8,000 00 

Due on Certificates of Sales 146,636 23 

Due on Loans 179,639 33 

Loan to Board of Education, Madison. 30,000 00 

Loan to Barron county 16,000 00 

Loan to Burnett county 1 ,078 47 

Loan to Jackson county 14,000 00 

JiOan to Juneau county 750 00 

Loan to Lincoln county 12,098 83 

Loan to Oneida county 24,736 90 

Loan to Price county 36 , 000 00 

Loan to Washburn county 4,309 60 

Loan to city of Berlin 12,000 00 

Loan to city of Kewaunee 2,500 00 

Loan to city of Merrill. ... : 4,73000 

Loan to city of New London 20 , 000 00 

Loan to city of Rice Lake 2,700 00 

Loan to city of Wausau 8 , 000 00 

Loan to town of Arcadia 15,000 00 

Loan to town of Arena 800 00 

Loan to town of Apple River 360 00 

Loan to town of Arthur 3,000 00 

Loan to town of Ashland 6,668 08 

Loan to town of Auburndale 660 00 

Loan to town of Butternut 800 00 

Loan to town of Chelsea 1,200 00 

Loan to town of Cleveland. . 385 72 

Loan to town of Crandon 2,000 00 

Loan to town of Day 1 , 050 00 

Loan.to town of Eau Pleine 300 00 

Loan to town of Hixon 2, 640 00 

Loan to town of Little Wolf 500 00 

Loan to town of Mineral Point ,. 4,000 00 

Loan to town of Moscow 6,813 00 

Loan to town of Mosinee 1 ,650 00 

Loan to town of pleasant Valley 3,832 43 

Loan to town of Richfield 2,200 00 

Loan to town of Rolling 600 00 

Loan to to w n of Russell 5 , 000 00 

Loan to town of St. Croix Falls 1,750 00 

Loan to town of St. Lawrence. 1 ,190 00 
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Loan to town of Shell Lake 10,000 00 

Loan to town of Waldwick 11,900 00 

Loan to town of Washburn 2,250 00 

Loan to town of Weston 680 00 

Loan to town of Wood 6,000 00 

Loan to village of Bloomer. , 800 00 

Loan to School District No. 12, Darlington 1 ,000 00 

Total $2,768,398 58 

Cash on hand Sept., '30, 1890 394,777 14 

Grand total $3,163,175 72 



NORMAL SCHOOL FUND. 

Certificates of indebtedness $515,700 00 

Milwaukee City bonds 314,000 00 

Madison City Refunding bonds ^ 90 , 000 00 

Kenosha City bonds , ^ 100 , 000 00 

Oshkosh City Cemetery bonds 5 ,000 00 

Ashland County Funding bonds \ 20 ,000 00 

Town of Gale R. R. bonds 4,000 00 

Village of Viroqua 2 , 000 00 

Town of Viroqua bonds 4,000 00 

Town of Waupaca R. R. bonds 3,550 00 

i^Jounty of Portage Funding bonds 24 , 000 00 

City of La Crosse bonds 10,000 00 

City of Menasha bonds 15 , 250 00 

City of Hudson bonds 25 ,000 00 

City of Hudson Water Works bonds 24 , 000 00 

City of Oshkosh City Hall bonds 84,000 00 

County of Taylor bonds 4,000 00 

County of Waushara bonds 8,000 00 

County of Ashland bonds 25,000 00 

County of Vernon bonds 12,000 00 

City of Neenah School building bonds. 6,000 00 

City of Neenah City Hall bonds 15,000 00 

City of Waupaca, Wis. Veterans' Home bonds 7,500 00 

County of Wood bonds 5,90000 

dtyof Richland Center bonds . 9,000 00 

City of BeaT er Dam bonds 12,00000 

County of Manitowoc bonds 70,000 00 
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City of Oshkosh Bridge bonds 30,000 00 

Pue on certificates of sales 14,80] ^ 

Due on loans 18,591 4T 

Xioan to Brown county 20,000 00 

Loan to Lincoln county 1,565 04 

Loan to Oneida county ; 1 ,969 91 

Loan to Taylor county 660 00 

Loan to Town of Barron, Barron county 130 00 

Loan to town of Worcester, Price county 8,000 00 

Loan to village of Osceola 1 ,400 00 

Loan to Light Horse Squadron 80,000 00 

Loan to Florence county 18,000 00 

One-half Indemnity Fund transfer. 31 ,733 55 

Total $1,537,151 47 

Cash on hand September 30, 1890 136,091 05 

Grand total $1,663,243 53 

UNIVERSITY FUND. 

Certificates of Indebtedness $111,000^00 

Eau Claire county bonds 10 ,000 OD 

City of Platteville bonds 6,000 00 

County of Waupaca bonds 8,000 00 

County of Vernon bonds 20 , 000 00 

County of Manitowoc bonds 30,000 00 

Dueon Certificates of Sales 15,411 00 

rDue on loans 1,424 74 

Loan to Shawanc county 13,500 00 

Xoan to city of Menomome 10,000 00 

Total $225,335 74 

Cash on hand September. 30, 1890 4,388 79 

Grand total $329,724 63 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FUND. 

Certificates of Indebtedness $60,000 00 

City of Milwaukee bonds 10,000 00 

City of Platteville bonds 10,500 00 

City of Madison bonds 2,500 00 

-City of Edgerton bonds 2,000 00 

City of New Richmond bonds 8,500 00 
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City of Black River Falls bonds 20,000 00 

Countv of Eau Claire bonds 10,000 00 

Town of Rushford bonds 1 ,000 00 

City of Neenah Board of Education bonds 3,000 00 

City of Grand Rapids bonds 9,000 00 

County of Manito\roc bonds 80,000 00 

Loan to city of Manitowoc 4,000 00 

Loan to city of Merrill 9,000 00 

Loan to town of Day 800 00 



Total $325 , 900 00 

Cash on hand Sept. 30, 1890 4,542 79 



Grand total |230,442 79 



INCOMES. 
Of the several funds during the year ending September 30, 1890. 

SCHOOL FUND INCOME. 

Interest on certificatep of indebtedness *. $109,459 00 

Interest on certificates of sales and loans due 21, 078 89 

Interest on bonds 31 ,630 00 

Interest on loans to counties, towns, etc 19,523 37 

Town of Benton, refund.ed 34 89 

One mill state tax, Ch. 287, L. 1885 577,092 82 

State tax, Sec. 247, R. S 7,088 36 

Total $765 ,897 33 

NORMAL SCHOOL FUND INCOME. 

Interest on certificates of indebtedness $36 ,099 00 

Interest on bonds 41 ,424 96 

Interest on certificates of sales and loans due 2,431 78 

Interest on loans to counties, towns, etc 3,840 74 

Tuition fees, book rents, etc 12,991 16 

State tax for fifth Normal school 10,000 00 

Total $Hi6,777 64 

17— S. S.— iL 
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IJNIVERSITY FUND INCOMfi. 

Interest on Certificates of Indebtedness f7 ,770 00 

Interest on bonds 2,300 00 

Interest on Certificates of Sales and Loans due 1 ,210 15 

Interest on loans to counties, towns, etc 1 ,719 45 

Tuition fees, etc., and sale of farm products, etc 24,210 34 

Appropriation by United States for Experiment Station 18,750 00 

One eighth mill tax...., 72,136 60 

One per cent, on railroad and other companies, ch, 282, laws 

1889 14,957 27 

' Total 1143,053 81 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FUND INCOME. 

Interest on Certificates of Indebtedness |4,242 00 

Interest on bonds i 3,860 00 

Interest on Certificates of Sales and Loans due 5,138 20 

Interest on loans to counties, towns, etc 1 ,246 00 

Total $14,486 20 
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